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American Agriculturist, September 22, 1923 


Bommunity Plan in Rural School Bill 


No Forced Consolidation— More Local Control— Equal Opportunity 


N accordance with our promise in last 

week’s issue, we are giving here the first 

of a series of articles about the New 

York State Rural School Bill. It will 
be remembered that this bill, containing the 
suggestions for rural school improvement 
made by the Committee of Twenty-one after 
a long study, was introduced into the New 
York State Legislature last year, passed by 
the Senate and laid over in the Assembly. It 
will without doubt come up again for con- 
sideration this year and, therefore, these 
articles are written in order that our people 
may have a clear understanding of just what 
is proposed in this law and what may be ex- 
pected from its operation if it is passed. As 
there is much misunderstanding about the 
bill, due largely to the fact that a large 
amount of misinformation has been pur- 
posely published about it, we hope that every 
farm family will reserve their de- 


should pass, not a single rural school could 
be consolidated with any other unless a ma- 
jority of the people in that district voted for 
such consolidation. 

Furthermore, no one not a resident of your 
own local district could vote or have any 
power to consolidate or not consolidate your 
own district. All of this talk about transpor- 
tation of pupils long distances over winter 
roads has no point so far as this bill is con- 
cerned because if your district did not want 
to consolidate and have such transportation, 
it could not be forced to by any outside 
influence. 

A majority of those who recommended the 
Rural Education Bill are farm people. They 
fully recognize that there are districts in 
New York™State so situated because of 
weather, roads and mountains, that transpor- 
tation during the winter months of small 


that education if they wish it. They do not 
have such opportunity now. 

One of the chief reasons why the older 
children so often tire of school is that there 
are usually only a very few of them in the 
upper grades of the district school, almost 
all of their associations are with the younger 
kids, and they become bored, dissatisfied and 
get the notion that education is a sort of 
“sissy” business, good only for small children. 

In the way of administration, the Rural 
School Bill provides also for an intermediate 
district, which corresponds approximately to 
the territory now under the control of the 
district superintendent. The intermediate 
district will consist of several community dis- 
tricts and also will be under the control of a 
board of education. This intermediate board 
will consist of one member from each com- 
munity district within the intermediate dis- 
trict, to be appointed from the 
community board from among its 





cision and remain open-minded 
until they have taken every op- 
portunity of studying the bill and 
learning all of the facts in re- 
gard to it. The vital interests 
of generations of farm children 
are involved. 

In a later article we will dis- 
cuss how the Committee of 
Twenty-one was organized, who 
was in it and how they were ap- 
pointed, and the methods by 
which they arrived at their sug- 
gestions and recommendations 
for the rural schools. But after 
all, the committee itself is of 
minor interest. Vhat farmers 
are chiefly interested in is the 
main provisions of the bill and 
how these provisions will work 
if the bill passes. 


How the Community Unit Would 
Work 


The most important provision 


with other districts. 


Which Is Better? 


NDER the present New York State Rural School Law, the dis- 
trict superintendent of schools can, if he wishes, dissolve any 
district or districts in his jurisdiction and combine or consolidate them 
This consolidation can be and has been made 
without the consent of the school patrons affected. Their only redress 
is an appeal to the State Commissioner of Education. 
On the other hand the proposed Rural School Bill reads as follows: 
“After this act takes effect, such districts (common school districts tions. 
and union free school districts having less than 4,500: population) 
shall not be dissolved or their territory annexed to other districts 
without the consent of the qualified electors (voter 
expressed as prescribed in this act.” 

In other words, under the present law. your district school can be 
taken away from you without your consent. 
this would be absolutely impossible. 
the new Rural School Bill is only one of many ways by which the 
farmers on the Committee of Twenty-one provided for more local con- 
trol in their recommendations for be‘ter rural schools.—The Editors. 


s) of the districts 


Under the new law, 
This article on consolidation in 


members. The board of educa- 
tion of the intermediate district 
will elect the district superin- 
tendent and he will be responsible 
to them. This board also has 
certain other minor duties which 
will be discussed later. 

Under the present law, the dis- 
trict superintendent is chosen by 
school directors, who are elected 
by the people at the general elec- 
These directors have no 
control whatever over the super- 
intendent. He is responsible to 
the State department of educa- 
tion. Under the new law, the 
people .themselves are given much 
more local control through the 
district superintendent being di- 
rectly responsible to the inter- 
mediate board of education. 

Next week we will discuss im 
detail, with examples, how the 
Rural School Bill will affect the 
farmers’ school taxes, and will 





of the bill is for a community dis- 
trict for school administration. 
This is defined as follows in the bill: “A 
community district shall, so far as may be, 
comprise school districts which are connected 
by lines of transportation or are related by 
social, commercial or other similar condi- 
tions and which are grouped around some 
center of population, trade or social life.” In 
the formation of these community districts 
no attention would be paid to town and 
county boundaries, but such factors as topog- 
raphy, roads, electric lines, railroads and 
existing trade and social centers would be 
considered. 

These community units would be estab- 
lished or laid out in each county by a local 
temporary commission appointed by the 
board of supervisors. This commission would 
consist of four members, two of whom must 
be from the rural districts and two from the 
villages. The county commission is only 
temporary and would go out of business as 
soon as it had established the boundaries of 
the community units. When establishing the 
community units, the commission would hold 
hearings in communities affected. 

Each community unit or district would be 
governed by a board of education. This 
board must contain at least one member from 
each school district in the community dis- 
trict. Members of the board would be elected 
at the annual meetings held in the different 
districts in the community unit. The duties 
of the community board of education are 
practically the same as those now had by 
trustees and boards of education of common 
and union free school districts. 

Now get this next point, because it is the 
one that is most misunderstood. If this bill 


children would be difficult if not impossible. 
Those who best know whether consolidation 
is practical are those who would be affected 
by it; that is, those who live in the districts 
to be consolidated. 

The bill does provide for a larger unit of 
administration. On the board of education 
of this unit every district must be represented 
by an elected member, but even this elected 
board has no power to consolidate any of the 
districts in the community unit. On the 
other hand, any district may keep its local 
school open and still have the privilege, if it 
wishes, of sending the older boys and girls 
to high school without paying tuition. 


For Equal Opportunity 


One of the gravest educational injustices 
to farm children in America is the old plan 
whereby those older boys and girls who live 
in villages and citées can easily obtain a 
high-school education free of charge, while 
thousands of country boys and girls must go 
without it because they or their parents are 
unable to pay the tuition and other extra 
charges. 

One of the best things about the proposed 
bill is the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity. Under this bill you can, if you wish, 
keep your small children near at home in the 
district school and without extra cost, give 
the older boys and girls, whom the local 
school can no longer help, a high-school edu- 
cation free of charge. Whether or not you 
believe in more than a common school edu- 
cation for your children, you certainly will 
agree that your children ought to have the 
same opportunity as all others in obtaining 


show how this bill will actually 
give better rural schools at lower taxes than 
a majority of farm people obtain now. 

We will run also a series of questions and 
answers on important points in the bill. If 
you have some question that you would like 
answered, feel free to write us and we will 
answer it to the best of our ability. We also 
have obtained a supply of pamphlets explain- 
ing and discussing the Rural School Bill. We 
will be glad to furnish these free upon re- 
quest as long as they last. 


Going to Dairy Show 


Special excursion trains are being planned 
on all of the different roads to carry the 
host of farmers and dairymen to the Na- 
tional Dairy Show at Syracuse, October 5 
to 13. On October 10 special trains from 
many of the cities in southern Pennsylvania 
will carry the members of the Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Sales Company and the Pitts- 
burgh District Dairy Council. Other trains 
will arrive from Phila adelphia and Harris- 
burg with farmers of the Interstate Milk 
Producers Association. Special automobile 
tours from northern New York counties, 
Erie County, New York, and McKean 
County, Pennsylvania, and other sections will 
carry delegations to the great exposition. 

* *« * 


At a recent Guernsey Field Day in Sus- 
quehanna County, Pennsylvania, two-thirds 
of the men present signified their intention 
of attending the show. Wayne, Bucks and 
Blair Counties of Pennsylvania are all plan- 
ning big delegations. 
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The Factor of Intensity of Light 


A Vital Influence in the Successful Use of Illumination in the Poultry House 


three years ago and like all discov- 

eries was given little attention at the 
time, but during the past ten years pro- 
gressive poultrymen have dared to try out 
artificial lighting and the agricultural col- 
leges in the United States and Canada have 
carried on extensive experiments which 
have proved that the judicious use of ar- 
tificial light does increase the winter egg 
production, that the use of lights for this 
purpose is profitable 
and that no ill effects 
are produced on the 
birds. 

This may seem a 
sweeping statement, 
but all the great mass 
of evidence which has 
been obtained by ex- 
tensive experimenta- 
tion proves that the 
use of lights alone will 
not produce desirable 
results, but that the 
proper care and feed- 
ing methods combined 
with the use of lights 
produces greater egg 
production during the 
winter or short day 
season, 

It is sometimes er- 
roniously assumed 
that the use of lights 
causes the birds to pro- 
duce more eggs per 
year, The number of 
eggs per year that the 
bird produces depends 
on other things, one of 
which is the breeding. 
The real benefit from 
the use of lights is to 
lengthen the working 
day during the high- 
price egg period, and 
to get,a more uniform 
production during the 
laying period of the 
bird. This better dis- 
tributes the labor of caring for the flock and 
due to the variation in the price of eggs 
makes it possible to maintain the flock 
through the winter at a profit. 

The factors of the length of day to give 
the birds and the feeding practice under 
artificial light have been pretty well de- 
termined and information on this is available 
at all the agricultural colleges, but the faetor 
of the intensity of light in the pen to pro- 
duce results had not been given serious at, 
tention until the New York State College of 
Agriculture at Ithaca commenced investiga- 
tions some two years ago to determine if 
possible, first, the intensity of light on the 
floor of the poultry house which would enable 
the birds to see and pick up the grain readily 
and second, the most economical means of 
securing this intensity. 


HE effect of artificial illumination on 
poultry was observed some thirty- 





By F. L. FAIRBANKS 


The arrangement of the test pen is shown 
in Figure 1. Two lines of stakes at right 
angles were set along the floor the zero point 
of each line directly under the light. Many 
different reflectors, sizes of lamp and heights 
from the floor were used and in each case 
the intensity of light on the floor at each 
stake was measured by a foot-candle meter. 
In this way charts of the floor intensity were 
obtained. Then the birds were allowed to 





Figure 1. With a shallow reflector, the more desirable, the light goes dizpotly to the birds on the 


perches, causing them to come down and fee 


work under these different combinations of 
lamp, reflector and height from the floor, 
until it was determined that below a certain 
intensity the birds feed slowly or as it was 
termed, the birds were inactive. The ac- 
tivity increased up to a certain intensity and 
above this intensity no increase in activity 
was obtained. This intensity for active feed- 
ing was from eight-tenths to one foot-candle. 

It was also found that other factors than 
the intensity of light on the floor had a very 
noticeable effect on the activity of the flock. 
One of these factors was the general illumi- 
nation of the pen and by general illumina- 
tion is meant the intensity of light on the 
floor, the walls, the perches and the ceiling. 

Please for a moment consider how the 
break of day rouses the birds, As the day- 
light increases it floods the perches and the 


floor with light. The walls above the perches 
and the ceiling are of course illuminated. 
But the point is that the light comes directly 
to the birds eyes. The bird dges not look 
above the light, it looks into it and down to 
the ground under it where the food is found. 

The conditions with artificial light are 
somewhat the same. The arrangement in 
Figure 1 is such that the light goes directly 
to the birds on the perches and causes them 
all to come down to feed. The arrangement 
in Figure 2 does not permit direct light to 
strike the perches and 
it was found by re- 
peated trial that some 
of the birds tended te 
stay on the perches. 
These two examples 
also show a difference 
in feeding area with 
the same size of lamp, 
Figure 1 giving the 
greater feeding area 
with the same ex- 
penditure of electric 
energy. 

A great number of 
interesting facts were 
observed in these ex- 
periments, but it is 
not possible to discuss 
them fully here, how- * 
ever the outstanding 
features are: 

1. An intensity of 
light of from eight- 
tenths to one foot- 
candle is the intensity 
which permits active 
feeding. 

2. The perches 
should have _ direct 
light from the lamp so 
that all the birds will 
come down to feed. 

3. The economical 
lamp which will give 
this intensity is a 
forty watt Mazda. 

4, The reflector 
which gives the widest 
workable distribution 
is cone shaped, sixteen inches in diameter 
by four inches high, the reflecting surface 
being aluminum bronze. 

5. White-wash on the walls and ceiling 
haye a decidedly detrimental effect with 
the use of artificial light. 

6. The general rule for finding the num- 
ber of lighting units, (one 40-watt Mazda 
lamp with 16 by 4-inch reflector,) for a 
given size of pen, is to divide the number 
of square feet of floor space by 200. The 
nearest whole number will be the number 
of lamps required. ; 

7. Locate these units six feet from the 
floor, ten feet apart and along a line mid- 
way between the front of the house and the 
front of the dropping board. 

8. Where a long house is divided into 
; (Continued on page 208) 
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A Right Verdict After the True Facts 


N Page 190, we are printing the first of 
O the series of discussions on the New 
York State Rural School Bill. We hope you 
will find time to read and study these articles 
because there is so much at stake. We hope 
also that you will feel free to ask any ques- 
tions about points which you do not under- 
stand. During the past year we have talked 
with thousands of farmers at meetings and 
we have had hundreds of letters about the 

rinciples in this proposed Rural School Bill. 
= this experience, we unhesitatingly say 
that farm people who understand the prin- 
ciples in this bill are for them. 

Anyway, if after these principles are well 
understood a majority of the people of the 
State are opposed to them they, of course, 
should not become a law. So both those who 
oppose the bill and those who are for it are 
agreed upon one thing, and that is, that there 
should be every effort made to get correct 
understanding of the principles involved be- 
The final verdict must be and 
should be in your own hands. 


Storing Heat 


ITH the approach of another winter of 
fuel shortage, farmers will be urged to 
conserve coal by burning wood. This is 
dangerous advice. It is all right to cut down 
the trees and burn the wood that will grow no 
more, but the rapid destruction of the forests 
is a calamity to this country and not even a 
fuel shortage is an excuse for destroying the 
comparatively few remaining growing trees. 
It would seem as if the farmers’ fight 
with the weather gets worse every year. If 
this is true, one of the chief reasons for it 
is the loss of our good friends, the trees. 
Most sections of the East have had terrible 
droughts this summer, causing farmers 
losses that run into hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. More woods would have pre- 
vented much of this loss by holding the 
moisture in the ground. 
Some day in the future people will laugh 
at our helplessness in obtaining fuel. We 


heard a farmer say the other day that it 
will be a good thing when the coal all dis- 
appears because then necessity will force 
men to get the stored heat of the sun through 
some other much cheaper and easier way. 
For instance, there is enough water power 
in nearly every eastern State to furnish by 
electricity all the fuel needs of man; and 
there is heat enough from the direct rays of 
the sun wasted every summer on a single 
acre to keep all the inhabitants of the whole 
town warm all winter. All that is necessary 
is to find some means of catching it and 
storing it up for future use. Man has ac- 
complished just as difficult tasks as this, and 
when necessity forces him to, he will har- 
ness the sun easily and cheaply to drive his 
a and transportation, and warm his 
ome. 


‘“‘The Broad Highway’”’ 


OTHING has given us more pleasure in 

some time than when we found that we 
were able to secure “The Broad Highway” 
by Jeffery Farnol, to publish as a serial in 
American Agriculturist. Some years ago 
we accidentally ran across one of Farnol’s 
books. We read it and hurried back to the 
library for more and Mrs. Eastman was able 
to get very little work out of us at home 
until we had finished everything that we 
could find that Farnol had ever written. Of 
the several fine stories that he has written, 
“The Broad Highway” is easily the best. 
Its very name will make every country-bred 
person want to read it. 

Our aries | for fiction in American 
Agriculturist are véry exacting, for we be- 
lieve our people should have the very best 
in English, style and interest. But “The 
Broad Highway” more than meets all of 
these requirements and is in our opinion 
the best story we have been able to give you 
yet. The first installment is in this issue. 


Milk Prices Improving 


S announced on Page 196, the Dairymen’s 

League Cooperative Association net pool 
price for August is $2.085. The August price 
is 33 cents greater than the pool price for 
August price last year. It is the highest 
August pool price ever paid by the Cooper- 
rative Association. 

Of course, some of this better price is due 
to the usual seasonal increase; some of it 
is due also to the bad conditions that have 
prevailed on the dairy farm during the past 
summer. But most of it is a result of good 
organization. There has been no real short- 
age of milk this summer, in spite of the fact 
that pastures in some sections have been 
dry. There has been a fairly good market, 
and dairymen have been able to take ad- 
vantage of good market conditions because 
they were organized. Another factor to be 
given credit is the fact that there has been 
a slow but constant gain by the association 
in transferring milk from the lower price 
classes to Classes 1 and 2, thus raising the 
net pool price to farmers. In this connection 
it is significant to note that the fluid price 
paid by dealers for milk in August, 1922 was 
$2.90, whereas the fluid price for August, 
1923 milk was $2.43 for the first half of the 
month and $2.73 for the last half or an aver- 
age of $2.58. In other words, although the 
price paid the association by dealers for Class 
2 milk during this August was 32 cents less 
than August a year ago, the net pool price 
realized by the farmers is 33 cents higher. 

The Eastern States Association, composed 
of several independent cooperative cream- 
eries also reports improving milk prices, in- 
dicating good work done for its members. 
We get the same story from the New Eng- 
land Milk Producers’ Association with head- 
quarters at Boston and from the Interstate 
Milk Producers’ Association at Philadelphia. 
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There is, of course, much to be done by 
all of these dairy marketing organizations, 
of which the League is the largest, but for 
two years now milk prices have been higher 
than almost any other farm product, and 
without doubt the chief reason is that 
the dairymen are better organized than other 
farmers to market their products in a busi- 
ness way. 


An Education In a Week 


Ror the dairyman interested in learning 

a lot about his business in a short time, 
the World’s Dairy Congress and National 

e Dairy Show to be held in Syracuse from Oc- 
tober 5 to 13 offer the opportunity of a life- 
time. Never in the history of the dairy in- 
dustry have there been so many people in 
one place interested in dairying and so many 
dairy exhibits as will be gathered in Syra- 
cuse at the World’s Dairy Congress. 

There will be representatives and exhibits 
from all the States of the Union and from 
thirty-nine other countries. In the program 
there will be addresses and papers on dairy 
research education given by teachers, investi- 
gators, officials and engineers interested in 
the solution of dairy problems. Men en- 
gaged in breeding dairy cattle and in produc- 
ing, manufacturing, exporting, importing, 
storing and distributing dairy products and 
equipment will deliver addresses. State, na- 
tional, municipal and private officials con- 
cerned with milk standards, adulterations, 
sanitation and animal disease control will be 
on the program and there will also be talks 
by representatives of consumers interested 
in the milk consumption problem, such as 
public health and nutrition workers, philan- 
thropists, social welfare workers and stu- 
dents of the influence of the diet on the health 
and vigor of all nations. 

Farmers will be particularly interested in 
the many discussions planned on cooperative 
milk organizations and in the discussions of 
prices of milk and costs of production. The 
program will contain discussions also on the 
use of all kinds of dairy machinery such as 
the milking machine and separator. Cattle 
breeders will discuss their many problems 
and particular attention will be devoted to 
the diseases of cattle and their control. 

One of the many dangers of a great con- 
vention of this kind is to prepare too much 
for the needs of the big breeders and dairy- 
men whose problems are not always the same 
as those of the average farmer. The Na- 
tional Dairy Show has taken particular pains 
in its exhibit and program this year to pre- 
pare to entertain and help the average man 
with only ten or twelve cows. 

Substantial reductions in railroad fares 
to Syracuse have been obtained for this show. 
Round trips to the exposition will be a fare 
and a half for all over the United States and 
Canada. Hotel accommodations should be 
obtained immediately. 


The Woman Who Did What She Could 


LL of our people who read Mr. Van Wag- 
enen’s rather pathetic story entitled, 
“The Woman Who Did What She Could” 
will be very sorry to know that this same 
woman was recently very seriously injured 
by an automobile. While crossing the State 
road at night in front of her home, she was 
struck by a car which fled on in the night 
without stopping. She lay for many hours 
unconscious, but now is in a fair way to re- 
cover. Mr. Van Wagenen writes: “I thought 
you would be interested in knowing how 
tragedy seems to follow ‘The woman who 
did what she could.’ ” 


Have you arran for signs for your 
autos? Let the world know you are going to 
the Dairy Show,.and where you are from. 
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Solving the Farmer’s Health Problem 


A WEAF and American Afgriculturist Wednesday Evening Radio Message 


URIOUSLY enough there seems to 

be a deep-rooted belief in the minds 

of most people that living in the 

country is sufficient to insure good 
health, and yet no public health problem of 
the State has been so difficult to solve as that 
of rural health conditions. The average city 
dweller has no realization of the hardships 
that may come to a farmer’s family in the 
winter months, when roads are clogged and 
illness visits a family located sometimes 
many miles from the nearest open highway. 
Babies are born, contagious diseases find 
their way into the family, pneumonia occurs, 
and almost any kind of suffering known to 
the human race finds its way somehow to 
the farm as easily as it does elsewhere. 

Our State Health Department has made 
very careful studies of these conditions and 
tragic as well as pathetic stories come to 
their attention over and over again. One of 
them I remember impressed me very deeply. 
A doctor reached a family living.in the coun- 
try after two and one-half days of endeavor 
to get someone to go there. He found a very 
sick mother with a new-born child and three 
older children, one of whom was dead of 
scarlet fever and the other two far gone 
with its ravages, and the father so. ill 
with pneumonia that his life, too, was de- 
spaired of. : : 

Supporting physicians and nurses in these 
rural communities is one of the great diffi- 
culties. Statistics show clearly that young 
men are not going into the country districts 
to practice, in nearly sufficient numbers to 
care for the population. There is little to 
attract them in this type of practice. Long 
distances to cover, caused by widely scattered 
homes, no opportunity for experimentation 
or hospital work, a dwindling population and 
in the winter months roads over which 
traveling is most difficult, if not 


By ALFRED E. SMITH 


Governor of the State of New York 


even the time of a public health nurse or 
the full time of a physician. Some of the 
better situated counties have tried ways of 
working out the difficulty. In some in- 
stances several small counties have combined 


_and have obtained the full time service of 


a physician, guaranteeing him an income 
sufficient to maintain himself. In one or two 
instances county hospitals have been pro- 
vided and community hospitals are also 
under way in some localities. Underlying 
the establishment of a community hospital 
is the thought that if the patient can be 
brought to the hospital, a physician is put 
into the position of being able to visit a num- 
ber of patients at one time, instead of hav- 
ing to make a number of visits over difficult 
roads to scattered hdmes. The patients 
would receive better and more expert treat- 
ment under first-class conditions, and much 
time is saved in treatment and in conserv- 
ing the energy of physicians and nurses. 
Some of these hospitals might contain only 
a few beds; five or ten would be sufficient in 
some instances. 

In order to stimulate the founding of such 
hospitals and the establishment of public 
health activities, the last session of the Leg- 
islature passed a law providing that when- 
ever supervisors of counties having no first 
or second-class cities, undertake public health 
work and make an appropriation for it, the 
State shall appropriate a similar amount, 
dollar for dollar. 

The work to be done must conform to the 
standards of the State Department of Health. 
A ‘small committee of physicians, public 
health experts and people familiar with 
rural health conditions, together with the 


State Department of Health will carry this 
work forward. 

-Many things may be accomplished under 
this program. Public health educational 
campaigns, and demonstrations designed to 
bring to residents in rural districts 4 realiza- 
tion of the importance of maintaining stand- 
ards of health work which will compare 
favorably with standards in urban communj- 
ties may be undertaken. 

Hospitals in rural communities in which 
they are urgently needed may be established 
and maintained, which unaided, owing to the 
scattered population, would be a serious 
burden on their localities, and public health 
nursing service could be established under 
like conditions. 

A physician or health officer may be main- 
tained in a community in which medical 
serviee is not otherwise available, and where, 
owing to local conditions the income from 
private practice would be insufficient to at- 
tract or maintain a physician. 

Under the State support law passed this 
year health laboratories may be established 
under similar conditions. It would seem to 
me that this is a constructive way of deal- 
ing with a vital human need, affecting our 
rural population in the closest possible way. 
Nothing is so important to the State as the 
good health of its citizenship and this must 
apply to the farm dweller as well as the city 

weller. 


The New York Trespass Law 


F you wish to protect properly your prem- 

- ises from trespassing, they must be posted 

according to law. The law reads: “Notices 

or signboards not less than one-foot square 
warning all persons against hunting, fishin, 
or trespassing thereon for that purpose sha 

be conspicuously posted not 





entirely impassable the greater 
part of the time, constitute some 
of the obstacles. Naturally 
statistics show mortality rates 
in these districts, that are in 
keeping with conditions. Fig- 
ures gatherefl by the State De- 
partment of Health out of fifty- 
seven counties, twenty-one in- 
dividually show a higher mortal- 
ity rate for their districts than 
rural districts for the whole 
State. The rural rate of the 
State is 65.87, the county rural 
rates range from 66.32 in Lewis 
County to 109.38 in Schoharie 
County. Twenty-eight counties 
show a higher maternal mortal- 
ity than the average State rate, 
with a difference ranging all the 
way from fifteen per cent to 
sixty-three. 

Many suggestions have been 
made with an attempt to find 
some way of alleviating this con- 


dition. Last winter I called a eo |e ewe pale bind paella bd beeen ge ek enmeeneay anes 


conference of leading physicians 
of the State and we talked over 
the whole matter and after care- 
ful study, the conclusion was 
reached that there is no doubt 
that certain communities and 
districts up-State are lacking in 
adequate medical care. 

Of course, no attempt should 
be made on the part of the State 
to impose its own viewpoint on 
that of any locality, and there- 
fore efforts to meet these health 
conditions must originate in the 
localities themselves. Rural 
counties do not- have money to 
expend and cannot always afford 





Address 


Do the Americar people want prohibition? 
“No” and the Drys are even more emphatically for it. 
a majority. Which is right? 


tion of prohibition. 
against it, be sure to vote in the spaces above. 
American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Get your friends to vote—More ballots furnished on application 


PROHIBITION BALLOT 


OF THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Are You for the Strict Enforcement of the [_] YES 
18th Amendment as It Now Stands? - NO 





Are You for a Modification of the 18th - 
Amendment to Permit Light Wines 
and Beer? 





Designate your opinion by placing an X inthe square opposite Yes or 
No on each question. Sign your name and address. Your name will be 
kept strictly confidential. 


eee eSeeeseeseeseeeeseeseeeeerseeeseseeeveeoneaeveeeee2 oo ee® 


Why You Should Vote 


[_]No 


The Wets emphatically say 
Both sides claim 
What do farm people think about it? . The 
opinions of farmers on any problem, if they will express them, go far in 
determining the outcome of a controversy. 

American Agriculturist is taking a vote of farm families on the ques- 
It is a vital issue and whether you are for it or 
Mail this ballot to the 


more than forty rods apart, 
close to and along the entire 
boundary thereof. The. postin 

of such notices will be sufficien 

provided that illegible or de- 
stroyed signs be replaced once 
a year during the months of 
March, July, August or Septem- 
ber, and there shall be so placed 
at least one notice or signboard 
on each side, and one at each 
corner.” * 

If premises are posted as 
above, your farm is deemed duly 
protected by law, even if the 
signs are torn down or defaced. 

One who trespasses on posted 
lands or who removes or defaces 
the posted signs is guilty of a 
misdemeanor. Any one may ar- 
rest such person, but a better 
procedure is’to take his license 
number and immediately com- 
municate with the State police. 
A person may trespass, hunt or 
fish on posted lands provided he 
has either written or oral con- 
sent from the owner. Written 
consent is better because it is 
easier to prove. 

It will be noted, therefore, 
that in order to protect properly 
your lands this fall, trespass 
signs must be posted before Sep- 
tember 30. Purely as a service 
to our people, American Agricul- 
turist furnishes at cost, si 
which comply with the New 
York State law. These will be 
sent you upon receipt of sixty 
cents a dozen. Address Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, 461 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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It’s So Easy To Mix 


with roughage and feeds. Just pour in a pail and dilute 
with water. Then sprinkle your feed with it. 


AMOLCO SEAL 


High Test 
Feed Molasses 


Your cattle will relish this molasses as it contains a very high 
percentage of sugar. Amolco Seal also acts as a conditioner and 
lowers feed bills. Order your supply from your dealer at once! 


FEED DEALERS— You will find Amolco Seal a good product to handle. 
Write today for our special proposition and aids to help you build trade. 


THe American Mo.asses Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
Established 1865 


109 Wall Street New York City 


AMERICAN MOLASSES CO., 109 Wall Street, New York City, Dept. A 
Please send your free book “Feeding Facts” that tells all about feeding molasses. 


Name. R. D. 


Tewa__ State 
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EARS ago, before the gasoline age, 

vegetable growers and truck farm- 
ers of Long Island and northern Jersey 
depended, in a large measure, upon 
manure from city stables to supply 
their plant food and to furnish the 
humus supply for their sandy soil. 
This product of the city stables was 
loaded on low-sided, open freight cars 
and great trainloads were hauled out 
into the country, much to the discom- 
fort of city and town folks who chanced 
to live near the railroad. This was 
especially so if the traim was stalled 
any length of time. 

This practice of using city stable 
manure is not altogether a thing of the 
past, for old Dobbin has not been en- 
tirely removed from our cities. How- 
ever, his numbers are diminishing, and 
with him his valuable by-product. Con- 

sequently the farmers who once de- 





With the Passing of Dobbin 


Sandy Land Farmers Turn to Green Manures 


However, the use of rye or legumes 
for green manuring is by no means a 


practice that should be restricted to° 


ng Island or sandy regions. By 
adding humus to the soil the physical 
characteristics are improved and conse- 
quently crops have a better medium in 
which to develop. Rye does not add 
plant food. However, the legumes such 
as the clovers and vetches do increase 
the nitrogen content of the soil. 

I know a farmer in western New 
York who demonstrated the value of 
turning under a clover crop to the as- 
tonishment of his neighbors. He is a 
good farmer for he leaves his land bet- 
ter than he finds it. He is not a co 
lege-trained farmer, but he knows the 
value of clover. One year in particular 
he had an unusually fine crop of ted 
clover. Instead of cutting it he plowed 
it under. His neighbors were horth 
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SU em Oba Olerait-Vartitemetoulitets 


only way to measure Fence cost is 
by years of service. American Fence 
lasts longer. More pounds of steel, long 
life galvanizing, better construction. 
It protects your property in the best poe- 
sible way—at the least possible yearly ez- 
pense. 


Quick delivery from your local dealer on 
American Fence and Steel Fence Posts. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


vew Yor Bost D>tts 








When Writing Advertisers Be Sure to Mention American Agricalturist. 
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Drilling in rye as soon as the corn is in the shock gives it an opportunity 
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| to make good growth, and form a good cover before heavy weather sets in 


| pended upon city-produced manure are 
now turning to green manures. 

Green manures and cover crops are 
terms that are almost synonynious. A 
“cover crop” may be considered a crop 
which protects the soil from the action 
of the weather. It becomes a green 
manure crop when it is plowed under 
to increase the humic or organic con- 
tent of the soil. In the case of an 
orchard cover crop, the application of 
terms is somewhat different. But we 
‘are considering here, cover crops in the 
regular farm practice, and particularly 
in the sandy, vegetable-growing sec- 
tions around New York. 

Rye, perhaps, is most commonly used 
for cover cropping and green manur- 
ing. The seed is fairly cheap and it is 
a quick-growing crop. It improves the 
physical character of the soil, but adds 
no plant food. On Long Island, farmers 
who are finding the lack of city stable 
manure a handicap and an expenfise, for 
it takes considerable labor to handle 
it from car to field, are turning to rye 
and commercial fertilizers. They seed 
their rye as soon as their late potatoes 
are dug or as soon as the corn is in 
the shock. This gives the rye an op- 
portunity to get a good start and form 
a good mat before heavy weather sets 
in. Long Island soil is very sandy and 
washes readily. Rye checks this wash- 
ing completely. The rapid-growing 
qualities of rye are again in evidence 
the following spring for it develops ap- 
preciably before plowing time. 

Another ¢rop being used more every 
year is crimson clover. This is seeded 
in between the rows of corn at the 
time of the last cultivation. The corn 
is followed with late cabbage the next 
year. This gives the clover an oppor- 
tunity to develop fairly well. A demon- 
stration was made of this several years 
ago by the Nassau County Farm Bu- 
reau. The cooperator was a farmer 
who lived near Jericho on the northern 
edge of the famous Hempstead Plains. 
The crop of cabbage which followed 
the clover was indeed a “bumper.” 
Undoubtedly the nitrogen-fixing power 
of the bacteria on the nodules on the 
elover roots had much te de with the 





rapid growth of the crop. é 


fied—some called him a fool. But he 
knew what he was about. The next 
year, and for years after, that field 
excelled the neighborhood in crops it 
bore. The corn crop that followed was 
the talk of the section. Clover did it. 
It pays, once in a while, to give a field 
a@ rest and plow under a crop like that. 
—F. W. 0., New York. 





FROM A CLOVER’ ENTHUSIAST 
W. H. HARRISON 


There are numerous crops which 
may be used to good advantage for 
winter and spring pasturage and also 
for the winter cover crop. Yet, from 
my experience I consider crimson clov- 
or the best for both purposes in the 
southern, eastern and central states. 
While we are growing such a crop, is 
it not to our interest to grow one 
which will in its growth furnish some 
winter and good early spring grazing, 
and at the same time add fertility to 
the soil? In nearly 50 years experience 
I am fully convinced that crimson 
clover more fully meets all of these re 
quirements than any other crop. 

I have found that it is the greatest 
and quickest soil builder. It furnishes 
better and more winter and early 
spring grazing. It can be cut for early 
hay if desired. It can be plowed 
under the latter part of April or early 
May for a “green manure” crop. 
The latter part of May the land can 
be put in order by using only disk 
harrow ahd drag, and planted to 
corn, producing an excellent crop 
when properly cultivated. There is 
nothing better for corn than a green 
clover fallow. 

Again, if desired, when the corn is 
laid by, either cowpeas or crimson 
clover in our latitude may be seeded. 
If cowpeas are sown, they can be 
picked for seed and the vines fallowed 
under. Then the land can be sown in 
some kind of a grain crop. This will 
act for a winter covering, and at the 
same time produce a fine crop of grain 
if. seasonable, as ¢ s also make 
a-fine- “green man fallow, nearly 
equal to crimson clover, 
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Why Go to National Dairy Show? 


A Few Things That Can Be Seen, Heard and Eaten at This Great Get-to-Gether 


HAT is the National Dairy Show? 
Why should I attend it? 

These questions are entitled to defi- 
nite answers. Nearly every reader of 
the American Agriculturist has heard 
of the Exposition in general. He wants 
to know the details about it. 

The National Dairy Exposition is a 
great educational nonprofit exhibition, 
which is held annually in various parts 
of the country. Its purpose is the 
visualizing of the extent and importance 
of America’s great dairy industry to 
dairymen, to buyers and sellers of 
dairy machinery and equipment, and 
to consumers of dairy products, and 
to bring all these people together to 
promote acquaintance, to buy and to 
sell, and to increase the use of dairy 
products. It means to the dairy in- 
dustry much the same that the annual 
International Livesteck Exposition at 
Chicago means to the fat-stock indus- 
try. It has been held at ‘Chicago, LL, 
Columbus, Ohio, Springfield, Mass., and 
other cities. In both 1921 and 1922 it 


was held at St. Paul, Minn. It usually 
attracts several hundred thousand 
visitors. 


It comes to Syracuse October 5-13, 
1923, at the urgent invitation of the 
farm organizations of New York State 
—the Grange, the Breeders’ Associa- 
tions, the Dairymen’s League, the Farm 
Bureau, and others—and of the public 
agencies dealing with the dairy indus- 
try, especially the State Fair Commis- 
sion, the Department of Farms and 
Markets, and the College of Agricul- 
ture, together with the Syracuse Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Representatives of these organiza- 
tions and agencies met the Board of 
Directors of the National Dairy Exposi- 
tion at Chicago in December, 1922, and 
urged the holding of the Exposition 
here in 1923. - They were successful 
largely because of the active interest 
and the great dairy territory they 
represented. 


Why Attend the Show? 
Any person who is interested in see- 


ing the largest and best assemblage of, 
prize winning dairy cattle ever brought 
together in New York State, and pos- 


needs no other reason 
will be there. These 


sibly anywhere, 
for coming. He 


cattle will not all be high-priced 
pure breds either. High performing 
grades that have demonstrated their 
ability for large and economical pro- 
duction and that are within the reach 
of norma! pocketbooks, will be seen 
there also. 

In all, $30,700 in prizes are offered. 
And then the dairyman will find the 


most complete line of farm, barn and 
dairy equipment that he probably ever 
saw together in one place. Dairymen 
will meet hundreds of other dairymen 
from other counties and from other 











SUPREME 


LANTER RNS 
4160 


$750 


Better Lanterns 


Before you buy, compare an Embury 
Supreme with any other lantern. See 
the solid dome with no holes to admit 
dirt or rain; the extra finger room 
for turning up the wick; the large 
brass oil filler. No. 160 burns 35 
hours and gives 20% more light. 





Order from your dealer. If he 
has none in stock we will mail 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


EMBURY MANUFACTURING CO. 


WARSAW, Dept. F, NEWYORK 

















By M. C. BURRITT 


States, and this opportunity to ex- 
change experiences is in itself worth- 
while. 


For Eaters and Drinkers Too 


If perchance the reader is not in- 
terested in the cows themselves, but in 
their products, then he will also find 
much to interest and instruct him in 


the extensive exhibits of milk and its 
products. Especially in the “Human 
Welfare” and “Nutritional” exhibits 


will be demonstrated to him how vitally 
important a connection there is between 


milk and human growth, health, wel- 
fare and happiness. 
This feature exhibit is being ar- 


ranged by Miss Edith Barber of the 
Syracuse Home Bureau, Chairman of 
the Committee, with the assistance of 
Mrs. C. G. Brigden, Chairman of a 
Special Committee on Relationships 
with organizations. The story of milk 
in its relation to human welfare in- 
dividually and generally will bg told 
svaghiealty and clearly. This one ex- 
hibit will be worth a trip to Syra- 
euse for every father and mother and 
every growing child. The lesson in 
part will be repeated by many other 
exhibits. Don’t miss it. It may mean 
adding to your health and happiness 
and that of your children. 


Buyers and Sellers Meet 

More floor space for dairy machinery 
and equipment has been sold to ex- 
hibitors than ever before in the history 
of the Exposition. Almost every article 
of equipment even remotely related to 
the production and manufacture of 
milk and its products may be seen in 
the various commodious State Fair 
buildings where the Exposition will be 
well ‘housed. 

It will be a buyers and sellers’ para- 
dise, Buyers will be able to compare 
different makes of equipment; sellers 
to meet large numbers of their regular 
as well as new customers. Many firms 
are calling in their salesmen for con- 
ferences. A number of trade conven- 
tions will be held. 


Special Educational Features 
Although the whole 


Exposition is 


primarily educational, there will be 
several special educational features 
which every dairyman will want to 


see. Congress has appropriated $25,- 
000 for a comprehensive exhibit of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture which has been under construc- 
tion for several months. This exhibit 
will present the newest information 
available in the dairy business in 
graphic form. The marketing prob- 
lems of the dairyman will be given 
special attention. 

Another special feature of the show 
will be the New York State exhibit ar- 
ranged by the Department of Farms 
and Markets with the aid of the State 
College of Agriculture and other State 
agencies for which the State has ap- 
propriated $10,000. This exhibit will 
include a condensed picture of New 
York’s dairy industry, some essentials 
in its successful operation, some of the 
contributions of science to it, together 
with some of New York’s standardized 
and branded products which are 
marketed cooperatively. 

These are by no means all the attrac- 
tions which ought to lead one to attend 
the National Dairy Exposition. The 
great new coliseum will be filled daily 
with splendid exhibitions, demonstra- 
tions and feature shows. The first two 
days will be devoted to the competitive 
boys and girls’ club exhibits and to col- 
lege boys’ team judging contests. 


World’s Dairy Congress 


In connection with the Exposition 
there will meet at Syracuse on October 
5-10 the World’s Dairy Congress, com- 
posed of official delegates from thirty- 
seven dairy countries of the world. This 
program is a broad and comprehensjve 
one, open to everyone. It is a great 
opportunity for eastern dairymen. Im- 
mediately following these meetings, ex- 
tensive automobile tours have been ar- 
ranged for these delegates and other 
visitors which will take them to dairy 
farms and manufacturing plants in 


central and northern New York, to the 
Geneva Experiment Station, and to the 
dedication of the great new dairy build- 
ing at the State Eollege of Agriculture 
at Cornell University. 

New York State farmers, through 
their organizations, played a prominent 
part in securing this great Exposition 
for the East in 1923. They are sup- 
porting it and helping to make it a 
success by a State and county-wide 
committee organization. In fact, they 
have guaranteed and the Dairymen’s 
League has underwritten one half of 
an attendance of 100,000 people neces- 
sary to pay the expenses of the Exposi- 
tion. We have therefore both an obli- 
gation to support it and an unequaled 
opportunity to profit by it. Let’s meet 
our obligation and make the most of 
our opportunity! 


WHAT MAKES WHITE SPECKS IN 
BUTTER? 


Would you please advise me what is wrong 
with my cream? I milk three cows. They are 
just common stock, but we consider them good 
cows. Then we separate our milk and I got 
the separator set so that I have enough skim 
milk in my cream to make four gallons of 
cream to churn every other day, but two 
months ago something went wrong with our 
cream. My buttermilk and butter was full 
of little white hard lumps, some as large as 
tapioca grains. They look and taste like 
cottage cheese. This trouble is still con- 
tinuing and my buttermilk after it has stood 
a little while is yellow with butterfat which 
would not churn. I tried to see if I could 
better it by not letting my cream get 
thoroughly sour; that way I don’t get so much 
cottage cheese in my milk, but the butter- 
milk is yellow with butterfat. 

We took the corn off our cows and just 
feed them oats chop with pasture to see if 
that would better the condition, but it did 
not, so to-day we are grinding corn and cob 
and oats for them, because the corn seems to 
give more butterfat. They have spring water 
also. What little bit of butter I do get is 
good and I have a ready sale for my but- 
ter. I print all of my butter in pound 
prints and I could sell double my amount 
if I could get my cream to churn. 

I have churned over ten years and never 
had this experience before. Please tell me 
what is causing this trouble, for this is 
wasting cream and I’m anxious to churn.— 
R. M. G., Pennsylvania. 

The cream you are churning is so 
thin that when it churns, small par- 
ticles of curd get into the butter and 
show as white specks. You should set 
the cream screw in the bowl of your 
separator so that richer cream will be 
secured. In fact, the cream screw 
should be turned into such an extent 
that you will get only about two gal- 
lons of cream every other day instead 
of four gallons. The cream instead of 
testing about 14 per cent as it does 
at present will then test about 28 per 
cent. Such cream will not only churn 
more easily, but you will also find that 
the white specks in the butter will be 
eliminated and that there will be but 
little butter rise on the buttermilk 
after it has stood for a while. The 
trouble is not with your feed, but in 
the way you are handling the cream. 
It is also important to cool the cream 
quickly and thoroughly ‘after it has 
been separated. 

If two days’ cream makes up the 
churning, the first skimming of cream 
on the morning of the first day should 
be cooled to as low a temperature as 
possible, 50 degrees F. or even lower 
is desirable. The second skimming of 
cream which will come the evening of 
the next day should be thoroughly 
cooled and then well mixed with the 
first batch of cream. The third skim- 
ming of cream which will be secured 
on the morning of the second day, 
should also be cooled thoroughly and 
then well mixed with the cream, which 
already has been accumulated. The 
fourth skimming of cream which will 
come the evening of the second day 
should be cooled to 70 de s F. and 
the rest of the cream which has been 
accumulated up to that time should 
be raised to a temperature of 70 de- 
grees F. and mixed with the fourth 
skimming. This whole batch of cream 
should then be left at a temperature 
of 70 degrees F. over night. By the 
next morning it will be soured nicely. 

To summarize ag part of your 
trouble comes from thin cream, and 
probably part from the fact that each 
skimming of cream is not cooled as 
thoroughly as it should be before being 
mixed with other cream that is being 
held to make a churning. 
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Ponco, 


ROOFING 
cc 
, CEILING 


We can furnish for immediate de- 
livery any style of the Penco roof- 
ing or siding, painted or galvanized. 
Furnished in CORRUGATED, V- 
Crimp Standing Seam, Loxon Tile, 
etc., for roofing. Brick, Clapboard, 
Stone Face, Beaded, etc., for siding. 
There is a ‘special Penco metal ceil- 
ing for every purpose. 

Send for catalogue for Metal Lath, 
Corner Bead, Culverts, Bridge 
Arches, Gutters, eaders, 
Ventilators, Skylights. 


PENN METAL COMPANY 
110 First St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
also 
25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Write your nearest office 
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Special a bebese r Sa 
Ome asy Terms, 30-Days Trial, 
10- Year Guarantee. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
806 H Room Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SAVE HALF 


Your Paint Bills 
USE INGERSOLL PAINT 


PROVED BEST by 80 years’ use. It will plea-e 
you. The ONLY P.: AINT endorsed by the 
“GRANGE” for 47 years. 

Made in all colors—for all purposes 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Paintin ing for Dus Durability. Vulu 

able information FREE Sample Cards 

Write me. NOW. 7 WILL Sve YOU MONEY 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America—Estab. 1842 


O. W. Ingersoll, 252 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Make $40 aDe 
Sawing ond Felten fret: Ice You $2, 28 tke big —_ 
Saws 15 To 40 Cords a Day 


Saw wood—make ties. En- 
gine also runs other farm 


machinery WwW. 
3 "{saw dOcordseday.”” f 
Big t ney tnaker A one- 












NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO ie Then 200. Senskine, 5 


"gi ns, 10 Ibs., $2.00. 


Pay when received, ni sooage 


FARMERS TOBACCO UNION, Bi, ree PADUCAH, KY. 
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the fire 
infection and 
prormnotes quick healing. 
Used for over years burns, 
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The Imported Liniment 
HEALING and ANTISEPTIC 
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Made from 
heavy, tough 


wrought steel 
double tinned — 
they wear well 
and the handles 
) are shoped just 
right to fit your 
hand. | 


From 34 years | 
experience we | 
know you'll find 
satisfaction with 
our line of milk 
cans and other 


dairy equipment. 


J. 8S. BIESECKER 
Creamery, Dairy and Dairy 
Barn Equipment 
59 Murray St. New York City | 























FEEDING 


DO YOU KNOW THAT ONE-THIRD POUND 
OF STRUVEN’S FISH MEAL TO THREE 
POUNDS OF CORN WILL MAKE 
14 POUNDS OF PORK— 


While it takes 9 pounds of corn alone to make |! 
pound of pork ? 





STRUVEN’S FISH MEAL ie the ideal feed 
su t—proved by test to surpass any other 
form. Only protein concentrate containing « 


la. percen of bone phosphate of lime. 
Cheaper and Lottes than animal pretein con- 
centrates. 


Send for free feeding instructions and le 


CHARLES M. STRUVEN & CO. 


114-C S. Frederick St., BALTIMORE, MD. 

















THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, \ 
Roar, have Thick Wind or \, 
— can be reduced 

wi 


also other Bunches or swelling. No blister, 

no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 

nomical—only a few drops required at an ap- 

plication, §2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3R, Free 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 

579 Lyman Street Springfield, Mass. 


BARREN COWS.53.% 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
thie using ABORNO. 
by ic syr- 
inge. Kille ben 4 
out harming cow. —~~ 
Money-Back Guarantee. 
LABORATORY 
Lancaster, Wis. 











11 Jeff St. 











Tos Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association announces that the gross 
From this 


ool for August is $2.18. 
- ra be deducted 


gross price there will i 
$0.095 for expenses, leaving a net price 
of $2.085. From this price the Asso- 
ciation will borrow 10 cents a hundred 
on the certificate of indebtedness plan, 
leaving a cash price to farmers for 
August milk of $1.985. 

The organization is making satisfac- 
tory progress in marketing milk from 
its own plants in the higher classes. 

On September 15 the Association an- 
nounced increases of 15 cents to 25 cents 

er case on all Dairylea Evaporated 
Milk. 

Ice cream sales of the Association 
totaled $172,626.47 for July as against 
$137,549.16 for July a year ago. 


“NORTH COUNTRY” NOTES 


The fair season {s in full swing. The 
effect of the dry weather is clearly 
seen in the exhibits of garden stuff 
and fruit. Many of the cattle show 
poorer condition than on many years 
too. The poor pasturage is probably 


| to blame for much of this. 





Jefferson County has the largest reg- 
istration of Junior Project workers of 
any county in New York State. A. H. 
Adams, the club leader is a hustler and 
well liked. He has just finished hold- 
ing nineteen community fairs for 
juniors, and the best exhibits from each 
commuity are competing at the county 
fair this week for the county prizes. 
Many of the young farmers have beaten 
their parents in the vegetables, poultry, 
or calves that have grown. 

The National Dairy Show is receiv- 
ing a good deal of interest and many 
are planning to attend. As so many 
prefer to drive their cars, it is still un- 
decided as to whether a special train 
will be run The County Committee with 
B. L. Johnson, County Pomona Master 
as chairman, is pushing hard toward 
a large delegation. 

The Farm Bureau fs doing all that 
it can to help the poultry owners help 
themselves in staying in the Wy 
business during the time of rather de- 
pressed prices that seems to be in store. 
A series of culling demonstrations, fol- 
lowed by a paid culler have covered 
most communities of Jefferson County, 
as well as St. Lawrence and Lewis. 
Most efficient methods of feeding have 
received attention and discussion at the 
same time. 

Feeling toward the Dairymen’s 
League seems to be changing some- 
what as the season wears away. The 
a of Director J. A. Coulter 
of Woodville to the Executive Com- 
mittee has had no small part in this 
ehange, as Mr. Coulter is held in the 
highest regard by poolers and non- 
poolers alike, and has already had a 
part in solving some problems peculiar 
to the north country. 

Hard times financially is having its 
effect on the farm organizations up this 
way. Membership in the farm bureaus 
is much reduced this year as are the 
Granges. Reports given at the Jeffer- 
son Pomona Grange last week showed a 
falling off of membership in most of the 
locals, One or two showed an increase 
as a result of an intensive campaign. 

The drought has hit the seed in- 
Sustey here. Peas were a fair crop, 
but did not fill out and the peas are 
small. Beans stood the dry weather 
better than some crops, but many of 
the pods have but one or two mature 
beans in. The canning factory peas 
were a good crop, but the corn is almost 
a failure. 

Retail price of milk in Watertown 
advaneed to 13 cents on September 1, 
and Grade A milk reached 16 cents. E 
are bringing 40 to 45 cents.—W. Lk. 





ALONG THE SOUTHERN TIER 


The new public market at Bingham- 
ton is now open for business and con- 
sumers of the city are more and more 
learning the advantage of buying direct 
from the farm. Both open-shed and 
inclosed booths are provided for farmer 
patrons. 


Although pastures have been short- 
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League Net Pool Price $2.085 


What New York Farmers Are Doing and Thinking—Price Prospects Good 


ened up for good this fall, the recent 
rains have freshened them materially. 
Some farmers, however, are feeding 
their cows quite as they would in winter. 
Up to the second week in September 
no killing frosts have visited this sec- 
tion. 

A large barn on the farm of L. J. 
Emerson, in Maine Township of Broome 
County, was burned recently. large 
amount of hay and many valuable tools 
were lost. Most of the hay was cut in 
1922, and the origin of the fire is un- 
known. A small insurance had been 
carried on the property. 

A stretch of highway about a mile 
n length is being improved from a point 
a mile north of the village of Maine. 

Early potatoes are practically a 
failure in Broome County. The late 
ones will be fairly good, but few in a 
hill. They are selling for $1.50 a bushel, 
when sold at all. Apples are scarce 
and small. Late rains will, it is hoped 
add somewhat to the size. We ha 
very few blackberries here. Dry 
weather dried them on the canes. 

Silé filling is under way earlier than 
usual. Farmers find the crop better 
than earlier reports indicated. Some 
fine yields of oats are reported. The 
grain 1s of good quality. Buckwheat 
fields are uneven and filling only fairly 
well. Timothy hay is selling from $23 
to $25 a ton. Most farmers have none 
to sell—E. L. V. 


WESTERN NEW YORK NEWS 


Preparations are rapidly going for- 
ward to move the fruit crop of west- 
ern New York. About 5,000 refriger- 
ator cars have been put in shape for 
the season and eighteen special trains 
will be put on the New York Central, 
tapping the fruit belt, to take care of 
the harvest. The engines which will 
haul the trains are now at the Oswego 
shops being conditioned. It will be 
along towards the middle of September 
before the traffic gets under big head- 
way. Surveys made by the agricultural 
experts of the railroad, place the har- 
vest this year at about 70 per cent of a 
normal crop. 

Onion growers in the Elba district, 
embracing about 800 acres of muck soil 
devoted to vegetables, are beginning 
their harvest. The onions will aver- 
age in yield from 450 to 500 bushels 
per acre, though a few growers by 
superior cultural methods are expect- 
ing 1,000 bushels to the acre. The 

rice has not yet been set, but the talk 
is around $2 per bushel. Out in 
Genesee county the growers dispute the 
claims of the government experts that 
there will be a plentiful crop this 
year. It is held by them that the gov- 
ernment officials are entirely too opti- 
mistic. Growers who have visited the 
best fields of Ohio and Indiana, state 
upon their return that there will not 
be more than a forty per cent crop and 
the quality is inferior to that of York 
State onions. 

A sudden jump in the prices of 
evaporated raspberries is noticed in the 
Dundee district. Growers are now 
selling their product for fifty cents 
per pound. t is freely predicted 
that prices will go still higher. High 
prices prevailing for early berry crops 
are believed to be the cause of the 


jump. 
The largest potate crop in the State 
outside of Long Island is believed to be 
that in the Oswego district. Those 
touching at Kasoag this summer are in- 
terested in the largest field ever grown 
in this section of the State, consisti 
of 83% acres on the farm of Earl 
Smith, often styled as the “Kasoag 
Potato King.” In all, Mr. Smith has 
105 acres toes under cultivation. 
Within a radius of two miles of Kasoag 
there is a greater acreage of potatoes 
than in any other spot of like area in 
the State. The crops are certified by 
the State department of agriculture as 
being practically free from all potate 
diseases and practically all potatoes 
wn are sold as seed. In spite of the 
act that serious results have been 
brought about by the dry weather dur- 
ing the summer the crop in this section 
has done well and a good yield is ex- 
pected when the harvest is completed. 


Heavy dews and cool nights have been | 


a at aid to the growing plants. 

he annual picnic of the Ontario 
County Farm Bureau, Grange and Su- 
pervisors of Ontario County was held 
on August 80 at the Geneva Expe 
ment Station grounds with an atten 
ance of fully two thousand le. The 
event of the day was an address in Jor- 
dan Hall by Enos Lee, of Yorktown, 
president of the New York State Farm 
Bureau Federation, whose subject was! 
“World Markets as Related to Agricul- 
tural Products in the United States.” 
His general tone was along optimistic 
lines, taking the point that the agri- 
culturist at the present time is in a 
better condition financially than a year 


ago. 
The Penn Yan Fruit Packing As- 
sociation, Inc., has started work on the 
erection of a new building, 40 by 100 
feet, of fireproof construction. This 
company controls the only cooperative 
plant in Penn Yan. It is expected that 
temporary use can be made of the plant 
this month. The officers of the associa- 
tion back of the project are: President, 
E. C. Gillett; secretary, A. C. Williams; 
manager, Michael F. Buckley—ALVAH 
H. PULVER. i 


NEW YORK COUNTY NOTES 


Ontario Co.— August was dry and hot 
and we have not had a good rain for a 
long time. The rains have all been 
local. Some farmers that have tractors 
cannot plow for wheat. All crops are 
suffering for rain, — potatoes, 
beans and cabbage. te set cabbage 
is very backward. Wheat has yielded 
well, also oats and barley. ‘~~ buy- 
ers are holding off in buying. Bartlett 
7 ue 4c per pound at canneries.— 


Wyoming Co.—Grain threshing is 
nearly over in this locality, the average 
yield of wheat and oats a little less 
than usual. The few showers we have 
had helped the beans and late potatoes 
wonderfully. The frost in August has 
caused many farmers to pull their 
beans earlier than usual. This of 
course, will lighten the yields. Pota- 
toes are selling at $1.50 per bushel, 
eggs 35c per dozen.—L. M. F. 


Saratoga Co—tThe attendance at the 
Saratoga County Fair broke all previ- 
ous records. The exhibits in all lines 
were of the finest order. In everyway 
the fair of 1923 was pronounced a 
grand success. No frosts in this vicin- 
ity and _ vegetation making rapid 
growth.—E. S. R. 


FAMOUS LOCAL FAIRS 


There are fairs and fairs, ranging 
all the way from exhibitions worth 
ing many miles to see; to those which 
come pretty close to being a 
Among those fairs which are justly 
celebrated as worth anyone’s time and 
money to attend and which will be held 
in the near future, are: 

Mineola, N. Y., September 25-29. 

Trenton, N. J., September 24-29. 

Brockton, Mass., October 2-6. 

Danbury, Ct., October 1-6. 


NEW YORK APPLES TO BE 
MARKETED COOPERATIVELY 


With the assistance of the State 
Bureau of Markets, Albany, N. Y., the 
Hudson Valley Fruit Growers’ Cooper- 
ative Association, Inc., which was or 
ganized and incorporated for the pur- 
pose of acting as a central sales agency 
for the local cooperative packing houses 
already established and to be established 
in the Hudson Valley, has completed its 
plans for the central selling of 35,000 
to 40,000 barrels of apples, mostly 
winter varieties. This estimated volume 
of business is being furnished by five 
Ce is a, All = 
wi pooled an operations of t 
central will be condueted on a cooper- 
ative basis. 


Take your local editors with you to 
the Dairy Show. They will get one of 
the biggest dairy stories they ever 
printed. Boost your own business. 
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1 am thinking of raising rabbits (white 
ones) and would like to know if you could 
refer me to a reliable firm to ship them to. 
Do you think there is any money in such an 
investment? I live on a farm and can get 
an abundance of food right here-—(W. W 
Kuhl, Tioga County, Pa. 


There are folks who are making a 
very good thing out of rabbits. Nat- 
urally those who are making a suceess 
out of rabbits have been in the game 
some time and have had many ups and 
downs. If profits with rabbits multi- 
plied as rapidly as the animals them- 
selves, it would be a mighty attractive 
proposition. 

In the first place I am somewhat 
doubtful if you will have very great 
success raising white rabbits for the 
market. trade. A cross between a 
Flemish Giant and Belgian Hare is 
very satisfactory, as it combines size 
and early maturity. The white rab- 
bite have one distinct advantage around 
Easter time, if you can locate dealers 
who wish to buy young bunnies just 
over the weaning stage. They will 
usually bring a good price just previous 
to Easter. Boys raising rabbits in the 
vicinity of New York find this a 
mighty attractive phase of the game. 

There are several reliable firms in 
New York City to whom you may send 
your rabbits. If you write the De- 
partment of Farms and Markets, 90 
West Broadway, New York City, they 
will send you a list of the ‘bonded 
commission men of New York. Evi- 
dently the Pennsylvania Department 
of Agriculture has a similar list for 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg and Pitts- 
burgh markets. The best time for 
marketing rabbits begins in the early 
fall. Italians are very fond of this 
form of meat. In fact, the Italian 
people consider rabbits equal if not 
superior to chicken, and their con- 
sumption of rabbits around the holi- 
day season is very great. 

In raising rabbits for the market 
trade it is well to consider the 
methods of feeding. The use of cab- 
bage, lettuce and other green foods 
containing an extraordinary amount of 
water is not recommendable. Oats, 
carrots, beets, hay or a limited amount 
of grass are considered more desir- 
able. Salt is a part of the ration that 
many rabbit raisers include. 

Not being acquainted with your ex- 
act location and the many factors that 
control your surroundings, especially 
relative to the raising of rabbits for 
the market trade, makes it difficult 
to offer definite recommendations. 
However, it may be that the business 
of raising the breedi: g stock would be 
a more lucrative undertaking. By en- 
gaging in this line possibly you would 
not get as great returns immediately, 
but you would possibly establish a bet- 
ter paying proposition in the long run. 
The rearing of good breeding stock in- 
volves considerable study such as the 
use of foster mothers. Furthermore 
the field is very fruitful. At the pres- 
ent time it seems the Flemish Giant 
breed is more popular, and would doubt- 
less be a more desirable line for you to 
break into. If there are any other 
questions of detail relative to the rab- 
bit raising American Agriculturist will 
be only too glad to be of service. 


“BRER RABBIT” IS TOOTHSOME 
FOOD 


Rabbits are a valuable source of food 
and because they multiply so rapidly, 
often are ogre ery | cheap. Spec- 
ialists at the school of home economics 
at Cornell say their use is not as wide- 
spread as it should be, and suggest 
ways for preparing. 
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Raising Rabbits For the Market 


Pointers in the Business Where Profits Do Not Multiply as Fast as the Animal 


cleves, one diced carrot, whole pepper in flour or meal and brown in fat. 
corns and one bay leaf. Rub the rab- Cover arid cook it slowly on top of the 
bit with salt and pepper and place it in stove until tender. Water or a small 
a pan, pitting fat here and there over amount of gravy may be added if 
the rabbit. Sift a little flour over the fecessary. 
tep and pour a eup of stock or hot 
water into the pan. Cover tightly and 
roast, basting frequentiy. en ready 
to serve, place on a hot platter aiid 
garnish with slices of lemon and cran- 
berry er currant jelly. 

To fry rabbit, cut it in pieces, roll 


The fellow who must wear a shirt 
tipped up the back when he is wétking 
in the hot sun, should ask his wife to 
sit up and fan the red hot place while 
he gets 4 little sleép. 











ender rabbits may be cooked quickly | 


by broiling, baking, or frying. Tougher 
ones require long, slow cooking and 
moist heat. The flavor may be retained 
and developed by browning previous to 
the long cooking. Well seasoned gravy 
helps to furnish flavor, as does cooking 
with dressing or dumplings. 


Roast Rabbit 


For roasting, wash the rabbit well in 
soda water, lay it in salted water for 
an. hour, stuff with onion, celery, or 
chestnut dressing afd sew up. In a 
baking dish place one onion, a few 
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The Colt 
‘Gas Well"is placed 
ata convenient 


point in the 4 
yard 
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For Cellar Lighting 








Study these pictures. They tell a true story 
of home comfort. Théy tell of the blessings 
brought to thousands of farms by Union 
Carbide since its discovery 31 years ago. 
They tell how Union Carbide Gas—made 
right at home, automatically, in the Colt 
family “Gas Well’”—gives you what you 
have always wanted—modern town comforts 
and conveniences, 

Feed Union Carbide and common water to 
the Colt “Gas Well” at very infrequent in- 
tervals—usually three or four times a year— 
and you have a positively dependable auto- 
matic servant willing and ready 24 hours of 
every day for cooking your meals, for heating 
your water, for ironing your clothes. Andthen 
at night—after the chores are done and you 


We make it so easy—take a year to pay 


shadow. 


your work easier. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


_ DEPT. E-11 
30 BAST 42d Street, NEW YORK 


599 Eighth Street, San Francisco,Cal. 31 Exchange Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
325 New York Life Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Oldést and Largest Manufacturers of Carbide Lighting-and-Cooking Plants in the World 


OLT. 


) 















Union Carbide in generator sizes is sold direct to consumer at factory 
prices through 150 Union Carbide Warehouses. There is one near you 
4 
, » Li - yer 





Is this place yours? 


gather around for reading and recreation— 
the soft white light of this same Union Car- 
bide Gas makes the old home so comfortable! 
» +s You'll have no more eyestrain, no more 
gloom; Union Carbide Gaslight dispels every 


When you know how reasonable is its cost, and how easily it is installed, you will want 
this Colt “Gas Well.” Get the proof—awonderfulstory. Mail the coupon teday—NOW. 







4 
a7 
4”7/ Please supply me without ob- 
+ / ligation, full facts on thé Colt 


Ad Lighting atid Cooking Spscem. 


It’s the wonder light for the barn—makes 
Light up your poultry 
houses and greatly increase your egg produc- 
tion. Colt ‘Gas Wells” are helping thousands 
to make their farms pay. A Colt “Gas Well” 
is readily installed. Small iron pipe, con- 
cealed in the walls and flooring, carries the gas 
to any point for lighting, cooking, ironing, or 
water heating. And you get Union Carbide 
direct from convenient Union Carbide Ware« 
houses everywhere at factory prices. 







New York 


eee ween tere sees 
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COLT 
7“ COMPANY 
Dept. E-11 
7 30 East 42d Street 
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Count as one word each initial, 
and address. Thus: 
eleven words. 


HEB American 
thoroughly honest. 


our advertisers. 


as advertised. 


can Agriculturist”’ 


VERY week the American 
York, New Jersey, 
reach our office at 461 Fourth 
Monday previous to date of issue. 
schedule 
order must accompany your order. 


ALL GOOD THINGS COME 
THE CHAP WHO DOESN'T 








THIS IS YOUR MARKET PLACE 


Classified Advertising Rates 
DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week. 
abbreviation and’ whole number, Including name 
“J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., 


Piace your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed 
Agriculturist accepts only advertising which 
We positively guarantee ta our readers fair and honest treatment in dealing with 


We guarantee to refund the price of goods purchased by our subscribers from any 
advertiser who fails to make good when the article purchased is found not to be 


To benefit by this guarantee subscribers must say: 
when ordering from our advertisers. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


Agriculturist reaches 
Pennsylvania and adjacent States. 
Avenue, New York City not later than the second 
Cancellation orders 
Because of the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money 


ADVERTISE WAITS LONGEST 


Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as 


it believes to be 


“I saw your ad in the Ameri- 


over 120,000 farmers in New 
Advertising orders must 


must reach us on the same 


TO HiM WHO WAITS — BUT 








NE swindle after another crops up 

to wheedle the hard-earned dollar 
from the farmer’s pocket. But some- 
times we cannot help feeling that the 
farmer and his wife are good subjects 
for a hypnotist. We hear so often 
of how they “fell” for a slick sales- 
man’s talk that we are thinking of 
putting on the market some patent ear- 
| Stoppers to be inserted when the line 
|of talk begins and before the victim 
| weakens. We know it would make 
money for the American Agriculturist 
and save money for the farmer, so 
everybody would 
be pleased  ex- 


The Service Bureau 
Swindles of Which Farm Folks Must Beware 


owned these goods, but I find none. 
So far as looks go, I might have pur- 
chased them in the city at a remnant 
counter. 

“The war has been over for nearly 
five years. Has the Government on 
hand, after all these years, huge stocks 
of blankets, shirts, dress goods? This 
young man said the raincoats were 
made of gas mask material. Is this 
true? I know you have always stood 
for fair play and I would be very 
grateful to hear from you and haye 
my doubts either confirmed or de- 
nied.” — Mrs. L. 
F. B., New York. 








cept Mr. Slick, 
agent for good- 
ness-knows-what. 


scriber wrote us 
as follows: 

“A young man, 
a stranger, is ine. 


SIGN YOUR NAME 


Recently a sub- I? you want your letter to receive at- 

tention, sign your name! 
itively cannot answer anonymous com- 
munications in the pages of the maga- 


To Mrs. B.’s 
letter we replied: 

“It certainly is 
too bad that you 
and others in 
your locality 
have been victim- 
ized by a smooth- 


We pos- 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


REAL ESTATE 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the ship- 
ping of day-old chicks and eggs by our ad- 
vertisers, and the hatching of same by our 
subseribers that the publishers of this paper 
cannot guarantee the safe arrival of day-old 
chieks, or that eggs shipped shall reach the 
buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the 
hatching of eggs We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and 
egg advertisers to use this paper, but our re- 
sponsibility un must end with that 


PURE TOM BARR ON Ss. C. W. Leghorn pul- 
lets, hatched April 11 from imported stock, 
free rangers, large and healthy, milk and 
wheat fed Will lay soon Price $2 each. 
VERNON R. LAFLER, R. D, 1, Middlesex, 
N. Y. 














CHIC KENS- —Two- weeks-old White Leghorn, 
$16 per 100 Yearling hens, $1.25 each. 
EMPIRE HATC HE RY, Seward, N. Y¥ 


FALL "AND * Ww INTER CHICKS—Rocks, Reds, 
Leghorns. Catalog WM. F. HILLPOT, Box 
29, Frenchtown, N 














SHEEP 
¥ RAMBOUILLET, 
and Southdouse rams, 
Defender Duroc 


Doreet, 
also 
swine 


40 SPLENDID 
Delaine, Cheviot 
ewes Taxpayer and 


all ages. Pure Rosin rye. D. H. TOWNSEND 
& SONS, Interlaken, N. Y 

REGISTERED ~ DELAINES—Sixty, 1 and 2 
year old rams Combing size, form, fleece, 
constitution, hardy, well grown. Satisfaction 
guaranteed J. C. WEATHERBY, Trumans- 
burg, N. Y 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS—Good 


individuals at reasonable prices; field stock 
in good condition for breeding. ARTHUR 8 
DAVIS, Chili, N. ¥ 





FOR SALE—255-acre farming and pasture 
land. Can divide into farms of 105 and 150 
acres. Two sets buildings; two orchards; 
plenty water; stanchions for 50 cows; some 
timber; ideal farm for father and son. Lo- 
cated four miles from Kinsman, Trumbull 
Co., Ohio. Two miles from good road. MRS. 
EDITH MOATS, Jamestown, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Fine old Dutch Colonial house, 
9 rooms and bath, recently renovated, all im- 
provements except gas; large, good outbuild- 
ings; 2% acres land; 3 miles from Plainfield 
on main road; near school and trolley, easy 
commuting to New York City; $12,500. Ap- 
ply owner, JAS. A. HOWE, Mountain Avenue, 
Scotch Plains, New Jersey. 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS 


FRUIT TREES direct to planters in large 
or smail lots by express, freight or parcel 
post. It will pay you to get our prices be- 
fore buying. Free 68 page catalog. Peaches, 
apples, plums, pears, cherries, .grapes, nuts, 
berries, pecans, vines. Ornamental trees, 
vines and shrubs TENN. NURSERY CoO., 
Box 119, Cleveland, Tenn. 


PENNSY LVANIA “44" SEED WHEAT—A 
high-yielding bearded red wheat. Thoroughly 
recleaned and free from cockle or other weeds 
Price, $1.75 per bushel includin ~~ et | 
paid on 300-lb. lots in Pa., Del. 
N 




















Y CHAUNCEY L. YODER, R. MS” No. se 
Boyertown, Pa. 
TOBACCO 
TOBACCO — Kentucky’s pride; extra fine 


chewing, 10 pounds, $3; smoking, 10 pounds, | 


$2; 20 
Mayfield, 


pounds, $3.50. FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Ky. 





~ HAMPSHIRE RAMS, ram lambs, breeding 
ewes, yearling ewes, ewe lambs. Largest flock 
in tt the East. C. & M. BIGHAM, Gettysburg, Pa 


FOR SAL E — Registered Shropshire rams 
and ewes, $15 each. Pure-bred Duroc pigs. $6; 
feeders, $4. J. M. MORSE, Levanna, N. Y 














HELP WANTED 


OCTOBER ist — Cornell student with farm | 
experience to help with dairy for board and 
room in my home. Good opportunity for capa- 
ble man to pay college expenses. Ga. W. 
TAILBY, JR., Ithaca, N. Y. 








HORSES 


MATC HED PAIR OF BLACK MARES, 7. 7- 8 


Percheron, kind and germ@le, sisters, four and 
six years old, weight 2,800 pounds, with 
matched black mare colts 15-16 Percheron, 
by their sides Mares are.rebred to a ton 
horse. $530 takes mares and colts. Will de- 
liver them a reasonable distance. If you need 
other horses, write your wants. VERNON R. 


LAFLER, R.D.1, Middlesex, N. Y. 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 





CHOICE LITTER of pedigreed Airedale pup- 
pies ready to ship September 4th. Males $12. 
Cash with order. STANLEY STEINER, Akrod, 
New York. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS-—2 litters, 
several males, 5.to 8 months, at bargain prices. 
W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 





ALL men, women, boys, giris, 17 to 60, will- 
ing to accept Government positions, $117-$190, 
traveling or stationary, write MR ZMENT, 
258 St. Louis. Mo., immediately. 


EXPERT HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN — Mar- 
ried; to be farm foreman; experienced with 
ong | me. MOHEGAN FARM, Mohegan 

ake, N. 











WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK—Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package, bright new calicoes and percales. 
Your money's worth every time. PATCH- 
WORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


KING TUT PORCH DRESSES—Sample | 














$1.98. Best ginghams $2.49. Regular $3.75 | 
oo BENNETT MFG’S., Schuylerville, / 
MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED—Farm-raised rabbit hound, give 
full description. DANA SUTLIFF, Schick- 
shinny, Pa 


PONIES AND COLLIES. FRED STEWART, 
Linesville, Pa. 











SWINE 
HAMPSHIRE-BRED GILTS, 
sexes, not akin. Service boars. 
free. J. J. RAILING, R. D. No. 2, 

burg, Pa. 


REGISTERED Oo. 1. C. PIGS and service 
boars sired by a grandson of C. C. Callaway 
Edd. GEO. N. RUPRACHT, Mallory, N. Y. 


"PIGS — Both 
Registered 
Shippens- 








HOT GASOLINE FOR FORDS — Produced 
by an electric heater attached to bowl of car- 
buretor, running automatically from genera- 
tor. Keeps battery fully charged year around; 
35 more gas-miles; starts car same in win- 
ter as in summer; more power and pep. Fully 
guaranteed. $5 complete with switch and 
wires. Can be attached in 30 minutes. Write 
to-day for circular containing cut, diagram and 
full information. O. F. KIEFER, Rush, N. Y 


FOR SALE—200-egg improved model X-ray 
incubator in good condition, or will trade for 
reversible honey extractor. A. B. McGUIRE, 
R. No. 3, Meadville, Pa. 


LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK- 
ETS save money and time. Free delivery. 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. 











CATTLE 





FOR SALE — Four bred heifers over two 
years old; five heifers not quite two. 
tered Hoisteins. 
supervision. 


Regis- 
Under State ahd Féderal 


AARON MOATS, Jamestown, Pa. 





ROLL DEVELOPED—Six post cards, 25c. 
Trial enlargement 5x7, 10c. Prints, 3c. 
COMMERCIAL STUDIO, Carthage, Missouri. 


WANTED—Wild cherry bark, dry. 
young and old trees. Write HARRY T TEAL 
Sand Lake, N. Y. 





canvassing our 

town selling 
United States 
Army goods with 
astonishing _re- 
sults. 

“After first 
stating his name 
and address, he 
begins his talk 
something like 
| this: 

“*T have been 
| appointed to dis- 
tribute United 
|States Army 
| goods in this vi- 
| einity. No doubt 





You have our assurance that your 
name will not be used if you do not 
wish it published. But if you do not 
care to sign it, we cannot give space 
in our cblumns to answer the question. 

Then, too, we answer all such in- 
quiries direct by mail. It takes many 
weeks, if we print questions in the 
order received, to get to any given 
one. Thus the information you wanted 
may come much too late to be any 
help at all. 

For instance, in one week we receive 
an unsigned inquiry about crops, one 
about poultry, one asking a grape juice 
recipe and—though this must have 
been an oversight—a bond bought by 
one of our subscribers. The subscriber’s 
name was on the bond, but no address 


tongued sales- 


man. Of course, 
we have not seen 
what he is at- 


tempting to sell, 
but it is possible 
that he really had 
United States 
Army goods. He 
would probably 
not have been 
‘appointed’ to 
distribute them, 
because we do 
not think the 
Government has 
acted in this way. 

“There have 


you have read in 
| your farm maga- 


—therefore we still have the bond. 


been large sales 
of Government 


zines that the The postmark on the envelope was too supplies of all 
Government has blurred to furnish any clue. Others sorts, including 
been making an ‘sign names, but forget addresses. clothing, shoes, 


appraisal of all 
| goods still on 


So, remember, we’re only human and 
can’t be mind-readers or guess-artists 


blankets, etc. It 
is perfectly pos- 


' hand and is now and always hit it right. We like to sible that he 
| distributing them know who’s on the other end of the ight have 
through agents to wire, too, so—‘‘sign your name!” bought at very 
the people at Thank you! low prices and 


really be selling 








one-half or less _ 
price. 
| “He had offi- 


cers’ blankets, which he said were more 
valuable than private blankets, for 
| $6.00 each. Only six could be sold to 
| one family. 


All Sorts of “Army’’ Goods 


“Besides these blankets he had cot- 
ton and flannel shirts, socks, gloves, 
raincoats, ete. He also had a quantity 

of wool dress patterns, five yards in 
‘length; also gingham, table linen and 
linen toweling. 
| “He said that when the Government 
| took over the big mills for ammunition 
factories they had to assume all the 
cloth in the mills at that time, hence 
the dress goods and linen. These were 
bunched in lots. In lot one, for $14.00, 
was a blanket, 4 pairs of socks, towel- 
ing, one piece of wool goods and one 
of gingham. Lot two, for $26.00, con- 
sisted of one blanket, one raincoat, a 
linen tablecloth, 6 yards of toweling, one 
wool dress, 5 yards; one gingham, 5 
yards; 4 pairs of socks, 2 pairs of 
gloves. He would not sell any of the 
dress goods separately. 

“It was astonishing the way the 
farmers bought. One of our neighbors 

| bought $70.00 worth and ordered more. 

Nearly everyone took from $14.00 to 
$40.00 worth. Farmers who would 
have been appalled if their wives had 

| asked for $25.00 to go to the city and 
urchase the same kind of goods, 

ought $50.00 or $100.00 worth of this 
young man. 

“He said he was paid a salary and 
repeatedly told us that it made no dif- 
ference to him whether we bought one 
| or one hundred dollars worth. 


Was He a Hypnotist? 


“We spent $41.00. And as soon as 
he was out of sight I began to doubt. 
He has been gone less than and hour 
| and I wish I had my money back. Did 
he hypnotize us? Money is none too 

| plentiful in our home. We could have 
| done without the majority of the ar- 
ticles we purchased. As I look over 
the assortment I — to find some stamp 
or mark showing that Uncle Sam once 





army goods. On 
the other hand, 
he has probably charged a great deal 
more than a fair profit, and of course 
there is the chance that a good deal 
of the stuff is just bargain-counter ma- 
terial picked up in one way or another. 

“We will write this up as an ex- 
imple of clever salesmanship, but we 
doubt whether you have any grounds 
for redress, and in fact, not having 
the name of the young man, there is 
no way in which you could reach him. 
Furthermore, we gather from your let- 
ter that you did not ask him to show 
any paper giving him authority to rep- 
resent the Government. Of course, if 
he had done this, and if it were forged, 
the Government would take it up, but 
if he merely claimed to, and if no 
one asked him to make his claim good, 
people buying from him had no one 
to blame but themselves for their 
credulity.” 





ONE MORE SWINDLE 


One more swindle is going the 
rounds, and this time the ladies are 
the victims! 

A plainly-dressed woman appears 
with the statement that she is a dress- 
maker with a new system of making 
clothes, an improvement over old ways. 
She offers to take the measurements 
of the lady of the house and take to 
her home, which she gives as a familiar 
street in the nearest county seat, any 
dress goods that may be unmade. She 
promises to return the finished dfess 
in a week or ten days, at a rate that 
is far below what a good dressmaker 
would charge. She does this, she ex- 
plains, to introduce her work, and when 
she gets a start her rates will go up, 
so it pays to take advantage of the 
introduction offer. Of course’ she is 
a stranger, and of course the woman 
never sees her goods again. 

Perhaps in some other section she 
will appear as a peddler with wonder- 
ful bargains in dress . She pre- 
sents one more swindle of which the 
farm woman must beware.—HILDA 
RICHMOND, 
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American Agriculturist, September 22, 1923 


The Broad Highway-—»sy Jetery Farnot 


CHAPTER I 


CHIEFLY CONCERNING MY UNCLE’S LAST 
WILL AND TESTAMENT 


“6 Bs? to my nephew, Maurice Vi- 

bart, I bequeath the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds in the fervent 
hope that it may help him to the devil 
within the year, of as soon after as 
may be.’” ? 

Here Mr. Grainger paused in his 
reading to glance up over the rim of 
his spectacles, while Sir Richard lay 
back in his chair and laughed loudly. 
“Gad!” he exclaimed, still chuckling 
“[’d give a hundred pounds if he could 
have been present to hear that,” and 
the baronet went off into another roar 
of merriment. 

Mr. Grainger, on the other hand, dig- 
nified and solemn, coughed a short, dry 
cough behind his hand. : 

“Help him to the devil within a 


year,” repeated Sir Richard, still 
chuckling. ; 
“Pray proceed, sir,” said I, motion- 


ing towards the will. . . . But instead 
of complying, Mr. Grainger laid down 
the parchment, and removing his spec- 
tacles, began to polish them with a 
large silk handkerchief. 

“You are, I believe, unacquainted 
with your cousin, Sir Maurice Vibart?” 
he inquired. 

“IT have never seen him,” said I; “all 
my life has been passed either at 
— or the university, but I have 


- frequently heard mention of him, 


nevertheless.” 

“Egad!” eried Sir Richard, “who 
hasn’t heard of Buck Vibart—beat Ted 
Jarraway of Swansea in five rounds— 
drove coach and four down Whitehall 
—on sidewalk—ran away with a 
French marquise while but a boy of 
twenty, gnd shot her husband into the 
bargain.’ Celebrated figure in ‘sport- 
ing circles,’ friend of the Prince 
Regent——” 

“So I understand,” said I. 

“Altogether as complete a young 
blackguard as ever swaggered down St. 
James’s.” Having said which, Sir Rich- 
ard crossed his legs and inhaled a 
pinch of snuff. 

“Twenty thousand pounds is a very 
handsome sum,” remarked Mr. Grain- 
ger ponderously. 

“Indeed it is,” said I, “and might help 
a man to the devil as comfortably as 
need be, but——” é 

“Though,” pursued Mr. Grainger, 
“much below his expectations and sad- 
y inadequate to his present needs, I 
ear.” 

“That ,is most unfortunate,” said I, 


ju 

“His debts,” said Mr. Grainger, busy 
at his spectacles again, “his debts are 
very heavy, I believe.” 

“Then doubtless some arrangement 
can be made to—but continue your 
reading, I beg,” said I. 


Mé. GRAINGER repeated his short 
dry cough, and taking up the will, 
slowly and almost as though unwill- 
ingly, cleared his throat and began as 
follows: 

“<Furthermore, to my nephew, Peter 
Vibart, cousin to the above, I will and 
bequeath my blessing and the sum of 
ten guineas in cash, wherewith to pur- 
chase a copy of Zeno or any other of 
the stoic philosophers he may prefer.’” 

Again Mr. Grainger laid down the 
will, and again he regarded me over 
the rim of his spectacles. 

“Good God!” cried Sir Richard, leap- 
ing to his feet, “the man must have 
been mad. Ten guineas—why, it’s an 
insult—you’ll never take it, of course, 
Peter.” 

“On the contrary, sir,” said I. 

“But—ten guineas!” bellowed the 
baronet; “on my soul now, George was 
a cold-blooded fish, but I didn’t think 
even he was capable of such a despica- 
ble trick—no—curse me if I did! 
Why, it would have been kinder to have 
left you nothing at all—but it was 
like George—bitter to the end—ten 
guineas!” 

“Is ten guineas,” said I, “and when 
one comes to think of it, much may 
be done with ten guineas.” 

Sir Richard grew purple in the face, 
but before he eould speak, Mr. Grain- 
ger began to read again: 

“ ‘Moreover, the sum of five hundred 


thousand pomets, now vested in the 
funds, shall be paid to either Maurice 
or Peter Vibart aforesaid, if either 
shall, within one calendar year, . be- 
come the husband of the Lady Sophia 
Sefton of Cambourne.’” 

“Good Sir 


Heavens!” exclaitied 
Richard. 

“Failing which,’” read Mr. Grain- 
ger, “‘the said sum, namely, five hun- 
dréd thousand yoo shall be be- 
stowed upon siich charity or charities 
as the trustee shall select. Signed by 
me, this tenth day of April, eighteen 
hundred and » GEORGE VIBART. 
Duly witnessed by ADAM PENFLBEET, 
MARTHA TRENT.’ ” 





HERE Mr. Grainger’s voice stopped, 
and, in‘the silence that followed, 
the parchment ¢rackled very loudly as 
he folded it precisely and laid it on the 
table before him. Sir Richatd was 
swearing vehemently under his breath 
as he paced to and fro between me 
and the window. 

“And that is all?” I inquired at last. 

“That,” said Mr. Grainger, not look- 
ing at me now, “is all.” 

“The Lady Sophia,’ murmured Sir 
Sir Richard as if to himself, “the Lady 
Sophia!” And then, stopping sudden- 
ly before me in his walk, “Oh, Peter!” 
said he, clapping his hand down upon 
my shoulder, “oh, Peter, that settles it; 
you’re done for, boy—a crueller will 
was never made.” 


“Marriage!” said I to myself. 
“Hum!” 
“A damnable iniquity!” exclaimed 


Sir Richard, striding up and down the 
room again. 

“The Lady Sophia Sefton of Cam- 
bourne!” said I, rubbing my ¢hin. 

“Why, that’s just it,” roared the 
baronet; “she’s a feigning toast—most 
famous beauty in the country, London’s 
mad over her—she can pick and choose 
from all the finest gentlemen in Eng- 
land. Oh, it’s ‘good-by’ to all your 
hopes of the inheritance, Peter.” 

“Sir, I fail to see your argument,” 
said I. 

“What?” cried Sir Richard, facing 
round on me, “d’ you think you’d have 
a chance with her then?” 

“Why not?” 

“Without friends, position, or 
money? Pish, boy! don’t I tell you 
that every buck and dandy—every 
mincing macaroni in the three king- 
doms would give his vety legs to marry 


“Sir Richard,” said I, “should I ever 
contemplate marriage, which is most 
improbable, my wife must be sweet and 
shy, gentle-eyed and soft of voice, in- 
stead of your bold, strong-armed, 
a cage oe | creature; above all, she 
must sweet and clinging——” 

“Sweet and sticky, oh, the devil! 
Hark to the boy, Grainger,” cried Sir 
Richard, “hark te him—and one glance 
of the glorious Sefton’s bright eyes— 
one glance only, Grainger, and he’d 
be at her feet—on his knees—on his 
confounded knees, sir!” 

“The question is, how do you pro- 
pose to maintain yourself in the fu- 
ture?” said Mr. Grainger at this point; 
“life under your altered fortunes must 
prove necessarily hard, Mr. Peter.” 

“And yet, sir,” I answered, “a for- 
tune with a wife tagged on to it must 

rove a very mixed blessing after all. 
oy | there must be some position in 
life that I am competent to fill, some 
position that would maintain me honor- 
ably and well; I flatter myself that my 
ears at Oxford were not altogether 
arren of result——_” 

“By no means,” put in Sir Richard; 
“you won the high jump, I believe?” 

“Sir, I did,” said I; “also ‘throwing 
the hammer.’” 

“And spent two thousand pounds per 
annum?” said Sir Richard. 

“Sir, I did, but between whiles man- 
aged to finish a new and original trans- 
lation of Quintilian, and also a literal 
rendering into the English of - the 
Memoirs of the Sieur de Brantéme.” 

“For none of which you have hitherto 
found a publisher?” inquired Mr. 
Grainger. 


“TOT as yet,” said I, “but I have 

great hopes of my Brantéme, as 
you are probably aware this is the first 
time he has ever been translated into 
the English.” 

“Hum!” said Sir Richard, “ha!—and 
in the meantime what do you intend 
to do?” 

“On that head I have as yet come to 
no definite conclusion, sir,” I answered. 

“T have been wondering,” began Mr. 
Grainger, somewhat diffidently, “if you 
would care to accept a position in my 
office. To be sure the remuneration 
would be small at first and quite insig- 
nificant in comparison to the income 
you have been in the receipt of.” 

“But it would have been money 
earned,” said I, “which' is infinitely 





keep him in London. 





STARTING THIS WEEK—THE BROAD HIGHWAY 


Ho xetAND of the Georges—perfumed dandies and dashing belles— 
roadside taverns and tankards of ale—dangling gibbets, highway- 
men, ladies in distress and tattered philosophers—the tranquil beauty 
of English country and the comradeship of the open road, all are un- 
folded in this story of adventure and romance. 

In the first installment, Peter Vibart, disinherited, starts out to ex- 
plore the Broad Highway—life itself-——in spite of the wish of his loyal 
ftiend, Sir Richard, a hard-swearing, tender-hearted old baronet; to 
What happens to Peter—and he never lacks ad- 
vehture—will be set forth in succeeding numbers.—The Editors. 








her—either for her beauty or her for- 
tune?” spluttered the baronet. “‘And 
let me inform you further that she’s 
devilish high and haughty with it alk 
they do say she even rebuffed the 
Prince Regent himself.” 

“But then, sir, I consider myself a 
peer man than the Prince Regent,” 
said I. 

Sir Richard sank into the nearest 
chair and stared at me open-mouthed. 

“Deuce take me!” said he. 

“Referring to the Lady Sophia, I 
have’ heard that she once galloped her 
herse up the steps of St. Paul’s 
Cathedra ad 

“And down again, Peter,” added Sir 
Richard. 

“Also she is said to be possessed of 
a temper,” I continued, “and is above 
the average height, I believe, and I 
have a natural antipathy to terima- 
gants, more especially tall ones.” 

“Termagant!” cried Sir Richard. 
“Why, she’s the handsomest wornan th 
London, boy. She's none of your milk- 
and-watery, meek-mouthed misses— 
curse me, no! She’s all fire and blood 





and high mettle—a woman, sir—glori- 
ous—divine!” 





preferable to that for which we never 
turn a hand—at least, I think so.” 

“Then you aecept?” 

“No, sir,” said I, “though I am grate- 
ful to you, and thank you most sincere- 
ly, yet I have never felt the least in- 
clination to the law; where there is no 
interest one’s work must necessarily 
suffer, and I have no desire that your 
business should be injured by any car¢- 
lessness of mine.” 

“What do you think of a private 
tutorship?” 

“It would suit me above all things 
were it not for the fact that the genus 
‘Boy’ is the most aggravating of all 
animals, and that I am conscious of a 
certain shortnéss of temper at times, 
which might result in pain to my pupil 
loss of dignity to myself, and general 
unpleasantness to all concerned—other- 
wise a private tutorship would suit 
most admirably.” 

Here Sir Richard took another pinch 
of shuff and sat frownifig up at the 
ceiling, while Mr. Grainger begari tying 
up that document which had so altered 
my prospects. As for me,-I crossed.to 
the win and -stood . staring- out .at 
the evening. Everywhere. -were- trees 





tinted by the rosy glow of sunset, t 
that stirred sleepily in the gentle wind, 
and far away I ould see that famous 
highway, built and paved for the march 
of Roman Legions, winding away to 
where it vanished over distafit Shoot- 
er’s Hill. ‘ 

“And pray,” said Sir Richard, still 
frowning at the ceiling, “what you 
propose to do with yourself?” 


OW, as I looked out ugen this fair 

evening, I became, of a sudden, 
possessed of an overmastering desire, 
a great longing for field and meadow 
and hedgerow, for wood and coppice 
and shady stream, for sequestered inns 
and wide, wind-swept heaths, and ever 
the broad highway in front. Thus I 
answered Sjr Richard’s question un- 
hesitatingly, and without turning from 
the window: 

“T shall go, sit, on a walking tour 
through Kent and Surrey inte - 
—_ and theticé probably to th- 
wall.” ~ 
_ “And with a miserable ten giuneés 
in your pocket? Preposterous—ab- 
surd!” retorted Sir Richard. 

“Qn the contrary, sir,” said I, “the 
more I ae the project, the more 
ay Fd it I beconie.” n 

“And when your money is a om 
how ‘then?” , ~ 

“I shall turn my hand to some use- 
ful employment,” said I; “digging, for 
instance.” 

“Digging!” ejaculated Sir Richard, 
“and you a scholat—and what is more, 
a gentleman!” 

“My dear Sir Richard,” said I, “that 
all’ depends upon how you would de- 
fine a. gentleman. To me he would ap- 
pear, of late years, to have degenerated 
into a creature whose chief end in life 
is to spend money he has never earned, 
habitually to: drink more than is godd 
for him, and, between whiles, te fill 
in his time hunting, cock-fighting, or 
watching entranced while two men 
pound each other unrecognizable in the 
prize ring. Occasionally he has the 

od taste. to break his neck in the 
unting field, or get himself gloriously 
shot in a duel, but the generality live 
on to a good old age.” 


“Deuce take me!” ejacula Sir 
Richard feebly, while Mr, Graingér 
buried- his face in his poeket hand- 
kerchie?. 


“To my mind,’ I énded, “the man 
who sweats over a spade or follows the 
tail of a plow is far nobler and higher 
in the Scheme of Things than afiy of 
your Joung ‘bloods’ driving his éoach 
and. four to Brighton to the danger 
of all and sundry.” 

‘Sir Richard slowly got up, out of 
his chair, staring at me opén-mouthed. 
“Good God!” he exclaimed at last, “the 
boy’s a Revolutionary.” 


SMILED and shrugged my shoiil- 

ders, but, before I could speak, Mr. 
Grainger interposed: 

“Referring to your proposed tour, 
Mr. Peter, when do you expect to 
start?” 

“Early to-morrow morning, sir.” 

“T will not attempt to dissuade you, 
well knowing the difficulty,” said he, 
with a faint smile, “but a letter ad- 
dressed to me at Lincoln’s Inn will al- 
ways receive my most earnest atten- 
tion.” So saying, he rose, bowed, and 
having shaken my hand, left the room, 
closing the door behind him. 

“Peter,” exclaimed the baronet, 
striding up and down, “Peter, you are 
a fool, sir, a hot-headed, self-sufficient 
young fool, sir, curse me!” 

“I am sorry you should think so,” 
I answered. 

“And,” he continued, regarding me 
with a defiant eye, “I shall expéct you 
to draw upon me for any sum that— 
that you may require for the present 
—friendship’s sake—boyhood and—and 
all that sort of thing, and—er—oh, 


dammé, you understand, Peter?” 
“Sir Richard,” said I, grasping his 
unwilling hand, “I—I thank you from 


the bottom of my heart.” 

“Pooh, Peter!” said he, snatching his 
hand away. 

“Thank you, sir,” I reiterated; “be 
sure that should I fall ill or any un- 
foreseen calamity happen to me, I will 
most gladly, most gratefully accept your 

- 2. (Conti ompage201) - 





Calls 


Pay a visit to Canada—see for 
yourself the opportunities 
which Canada offers to both 
labor and capital—rich, fertile. 
virgin prairie land, near rail- 
ways and towns, at $15 to $20 
an acre—long terms if desired 
Wheat crops last : ear the big- 
gest in history; dairying and 
hogs pay well; mixed farming 
rapidly increasing. 


Homeseekers’ Rates on 
Canadian Railroads 

If you wish to look over the 
country with a view to taking 
up land get an order from the 
nearest Canadian Government 
Agent for special rates on 
Canadian railroads. Make this 
your summer outing—Canada 
welcomes tourists—no pass- 
ports required—have a great 
trip and see with your own 
eyes the opportunities that 
await you. 

For full information, with free 
booklets and maps, write 


301 E. Genesee Street 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Authorized Canadian Gov't Agt. 








ELECTRIC OR GAS 


BURNS 94% AIR 








A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading univergjties and found to be su- 
erior to 10 Ordinary oil lamps. It 
urns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% ‘common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 


The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N. balls, and let them rise. 





| 


Broad St., Philadelphia, is offering to | 


send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or 
even to give one FREE to the first user 
in each locality who will help him in- 
troduce it. Write him to-day for full 
particulars. Also ask him to explain 
how you can get the agency, and with- 
out experience or money make $250 tq 
$500 per month. 








A Modern Bathroom, $60 


Just one of our wonderful bergeins. Set com- 
“ e ” prises @ 4, 4h, of 5 foot tron enan-eled roll rim 

Pride bath tu , one 19 Incd roll rim enameled Gat 
back lavatory, and « syphon action, Wwesb 
d-wo water closet with porcelain tek and 


. d f oak poet hinge seat; all chins liodex faucets, 
Send tor nickel-plated traps, and all nickel-platedbea vy 
Catalog 40 


264 W. 34 8t. Bet. Tchs « oon 

















KEEP IT 
SWE ET Your cider, grape jurce, 
wine, etc., can be 


sweet and sparkling by the use of Presco 

Wine Preserver. Complies absolutely 

with new regulations Iniernal Revenue 

Bureau. Sure and economical. Enough 

for SO gals. sent on receipt of One 
Dollar. 


THE PRESERVALINE MFG. CO. 
854 Lorimer Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














JUST OUT! 


Strout’s New Farm Catalog 


Big money-saver. 160 Illustrate’ pages. Farm bargains 
throughout many States. Stock, crops, furniture, ma- 
ehinery Included. Incomes during winter assured. See 
picture page 15 beautiful farm home; Wacres; horse, cow, 
poultry, crops; all for $1000, only $500 needed. Then on 
page 20 see picture aed full det ils, 325 acres; buildings 
valued $7500; about 2000 cords wood, 200,000 feet timber; 
% cattle, horses, ‘implements, tools, crops; all for $50.0, 
only $1500 cash. Hundreds more, all equipped, low prices, 
easy terms, great barga ns. Copy free. Call or write to- 
day. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150R Nassaa Street, 
New York City. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


“= Over $14", says L. M. Bow 
well, Jamestown, ‘.¥. ‘You, too, can save. 

e the Proignt, Write for Free 
bo Bh ee Be Ferm, Pouitry, Lawn Fence. 
KITSELMAN BROS, Dept. 0SMUNCIE, IND, 











attinss. J M.SBIDENBERGCO.,Inc. 
Aven BLY... | 
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“Everlasting Dough” 


Recipes For Delicious Rclls at Short Notice 


HEN the bride who was taking 

supper with us exclaimed: “I don’t 
see how you can find time to make these 
delicious hot rolls with all your work,” 
I was glad enough to tell her about 
“Everlasting Dough.” 

his new short cut—a recipe sent out 
by the Home Economics experts at the 
University of Wisconsin—has been a 
great help to me in giving my hungry 
family a treat too time-consuming for 
frequent appearance in the old way. 

The recipe is this: 

One quart of milk scalded and cooled, 
1 cup mashed potato, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup 
melted lard, 2 teaspoons salt, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 cake com- 
pressed yeast softened in half a cup of 
water, 1 teaspoon soda, flour to make 
a soft sponge. 

“You let it stand until it is very light 
before adding enough flour to make a 
stiff dough,” I explained to the bride, 
“then knead it well, and put it away in 
a cool place for 24 hours. 

“You can make enough for a week’s 
supply at one time—it will keep very 
well these cold autumn days. Then you 
can take out some dough and have hot 
rolls, or anything you could make with 


ordinary bread dough whenever you 
like.” 
“But what makes it -keep?” asked 


this very practical young person. 

“The baking powder, the soda, and 
a cold place take care of that. The 
cold, retards the action of the yeast. 
The baking powder gives it minerals 
which encourage it to grow. Then the 
soda neutralizes the acid- which the 
yeast gives off in growing. All to- 
gether they keep the mixture sweet and 
wholesome. 

“In making sweet rolls, I take out 
two cups of dough and knead in % 
cup of sugar, and % cup of raisins. I 
just roll little chunks of the dough into 
It isn’t any 
work at all.” 


Two Good Recipes 


I sent the little bride away with two 
of the recipes sent out by the depart- 
ment tucked carefully away in her 
pocket. My last goodnight was fol- 
lowed by a shouted warning as she 
went out to the car. 

“Remember to keep the dough in a 
very cool place, and knead it down 
every day. If it should sour the least 


little bit, work in a little more soda, and 
I am sure it will be all right.” 


Cinnamon Rolls.—Roll the dough to 
\%-inch thickness, spread with melted 
butter and sprinkle with a mixture of 
six parts of sugar and one part cinna- 
mon. Cover with stoned or chopped 
raisins or with currants. — Roll like a 
jelly roll and cut in %-inch pieces. Place 
these in an oiled bread tin flat side 
down, and let them rise until very light. 
Bake in a hot oven. 


Hot Cross Buns.—Flavor 2 cups of 
the dough with 4 teaspoon cinnamon, 
and % cup of stoned or quartered 
raisins. Let it rise over night and 
form into buns. Place in a bread pan 
one-inch apart. Let them rise. With 
a sharp knife cut a cross on the sur- 
face of each. Bake twenty minutes.— 
VERA MESCHAM. 


THE NEW CATALOGUE 


“Bigger and better than ever” is the 
annual fall pattern book, a really in- 
valuable aid for the woman who does 
her ownsewing. The very low price—10c 
—puts the book within reach of every 
reader, and when you consider that in 


— 

















\o 8 ss 
addition to the pictured styles there are 
illustrated articles on stitches, trim- 
mings and difficult points in home 
dressmaking, you will see that this is 
indeed a bargain of bargains. Send 
ten cents for your copy to-day. 








to give 


No. 1862 


measure. 
in the 





terial. 


No. 1771 is a simple, stylish dress to 
make; it has becoming lines, yet is not 
fussy. The dress is slashed in from under 
arm edges, the lower edges gathered and 
joined to upper slashed edges. 


No. 1771 is cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
The 36-inch size requires 34, yards of 36- 
inch material, with ‘%, yard contrasting. 


Price 12c. 
To Order: 


York City. 
Add 10c for the new catalogue! 





THREE SERVICEABLE DESIGNS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE 





HE long bloomers 
supplanted petticoats and seem 
better fit to dresses and 
more comfort to the 
home dressmaker can easily make 
them in either length 
cuts in 
years, 28, 32 and 36 inches waist 

To make the 
28-inch size will 
2% yards of 36- or 40-inch ma- 


Price 12 


Write name, address, pattern numbers, and sizes clearly, 
enclose correct amount—stamps or coin (wrap coin carefully)—and send 
to Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New 


You will surely want it! 


have quite 


wearer. The 


shown. 
sizes 16 
bloomers 

require 
c. 


ONE-PIECE apron appeals to any woman 

who either sews or wears this popular 
garment The diagram shows how easy 
this style is to make. 


No. 1655 cuts in one size only. It re- 
quires 2% yards of 27-inch material, with 
9 ards of edging or rick-rack braid. 
Price 12e. 








sa 
on the finest quality pipe 4298. 
or furnace ever 
made. 
Factory prices— up 
Easy to install. Easy payments. 
ick shipments, Safe delivery. 


id direct to you at . 
25 and 


60 di approval test. More 
than $00,000 pleased customers. 


Mail a postal or letter 

toter— 5 - 4 A 

tory-to-Fam: gain 
Book —FREE. 


We Cet renivewsuy 
Direct t You 


BERRY AND FLOWER PLANTS 
STRAWBERRY fists for August and fall planting 








Pot-grown and runner plants that 
will bear fruit next summer. Raspberry, Blackberry, 
Gooseberry, Currant, Grape, Asparagus, Rhubarb plants; 


De!lphinium. Hollyhock, Columbine, Gaillardia, Poppy, 
Phlox and other Hardy Perennial flower plants; Roses, 
Shrubs; for fall planting. Catalogue Free. 


HARRY D. SQUIRES, HAMPTON BAYS, N. Y, 
FRUIT TREES sna'hoses 
ATREDUCED PRICES 

SHIPPED C. 0. D. PREPAID 
Write for our Illustrated Catalog 
b/ Pomona United Nurseries 
2 Tree y VILLE, 


PATENTS Si" 








Write today for free in. 
struction book and 
Record of Invention 


blank. Send sketch or molel for personal opinion, , 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Regrste ed Patent Law- 
yer. 94 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
















n Mavournecn 
Kachegia Sweet Song 
My Old Kentucky For 
Nearer My God To The 


















Sixteen Wonderful 
Old Time Songs 


Here are the songs that never grow old—the 

favorites you remember as long as zon live, 

ballads that touch every heart. Just the music 

that should be in EVERY HOME. Eight full size 

-Incn double-face records—16 wonderful old 

time songs— quali gaarentecd equal to highest 
iced tore a 





pri All for only $2.98. Can be played 
on any phonograp! 


Send No Money 


at ag ge 
only $2.98 plus few cents for Selivery on 
arrival. Money back at once gpapletaly 
This calor aay ast be made again. 
NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, Inc. 
Dept. 199, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, Inc. 
Dept. 199, 354 Fourth _—>— New York City 

Please send me for ten days’ trial, your collection of 16 Old Time 
Songs on eight double-face ten-inch records, eae equal 
any records made. I will pay the postman oy 2.98 plus few cents 
soe aly the recede do nat come. up to my expectations, f weserve - 
ever. 4 come up my expec' 

the . Et them at any time within ten days and you 
Nore 


Mark X ia square if also desire Patented 
Avram at eyecial price of only e0c (store ro Poumeet Bers’ C) 
eight . 


Name 


guaranteed 
or letter NOW. 











Address 
City 
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Peggy Keith—Farm Girl 


The Story of a Typical American Youngster 


OU’D grin, too, if you had to your 

credit all the achievements which 
Pe Keith is able to count as hers. 
For Miss Peggy is an American farm 
girl whose fame has spread from one 
coast to the other. She has been her- 
alded as the leader of 75,000 other 
farm girls, and it would be hard to 
find anyone anywhere who could touch 
her record, let alone equal it. 

As a result of her livestock enter- 
prises, started when she joined a local 
Girl’s Club at the age of eight, she 
will .come this fall to the Eastern 
States’ Exposition at Springfield, Mass. 
Peggy and her Guernseys will be there 
at the Department of Agriculture Ex- 
hibit, from September 16 to 23, but she 
will have left at home many more ex- 
hibits of her skill, for Guernseys are 
not the only animals that bespeak 
Peggy’s. interest. 

The New York “World” mentions a 
few in a recent article which calls 
her “America’s most able farm girl.” 
Pictures show Peggy with her prize 
collies, with a prize cockerel, and with 
the Guernsey cattle, which are her par- 
ticular pride. Her home is in Fanquier 





Warrenton; 


Virginia, 
she was raised on a 535-acre farm 
which her mother has managed for 
many years, 


County, near 


“Milk-Drinking Made Her Strong 


When three years old, the little girl 
was given a Shetland pony, Corinna. 
And Corinna still kicks up her heels 
on the Keith farm, nor will her owner 
sell her, though often tempted. Peggy, 
be it noted, was not a strong 
She ‘was always a fighter though, and 
now is as sturdy as one could wish. 
She has always been a milk-drinker 
and keeps up the good habit. 

_ When she was eight years old, she 
joined the potato club, planting, culti- 
vating and harvesting her small crop. 

e plot grew and corn was added. 

Then she planted tomatoes, and put 
them up. Next came a setting of eggs, 
which started her in the poultry busi- 
ness. By the time she was twelve, she 
had capital and strength enough to 
launch into the cattle line. 
_ She took short courses in stock judg- 
ing and went to junior shows. Mean- 
while, she finally obtained a calf in 
payment for feeding and caring for 
others. She kept trading for better, 
until she could get a registered Guern- 
sey heifer. Now she has four pure- 
bred ‘cows and a pure-bred bull. 

But Peggy has not forgotten the 
ponien, for Corinna started her in that 
Ine, too. She has a herd of twenty, 
and also raises white collie pups. With 
the exception of the Shetland pony, 
Corinna, Peggy has herself earned 
everything she owns. At little more 
than 15, she now has in her own name 
$10,000 worth of livestock. 


Trying For New Honors 


“Peggy has demonstrated with the 
most compelling force that honest, hard 
work jis clean, wholesome, honorable 
and dignified,” says the “World.” “She 
is not ashamed to perform the common 


a 


farm tasks and her calloused hands 
show it.” 

Now Peggy Keith, with three young- 
er sisters to help her, is to go up 
against the experienced breeders and 
showmen who will exhibit at Spring- 
field. There are at home twenty silver 
cups, one gold cup, and scores of rib- 
bons to bear witness to her zeal in 
the business which she has chosen, She 
tay bring home more—and she may 
not. But whatever the outcome of her 
trip North, she has shown that an 
American farm girl with pluck, initia- 
tive and common sense can hold her 
own, in the battle to make farming pay. 
She is an inspiration not only to young- 
sters of the club age but to “oldsters” 
as well. 

Hats off to Peggy Keith! 


A SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU 


An energetic rural teacher in Illinois 
was discouraged with the lack of co- 
operation from the parents of her pu- 

ils. They seldom visited the school, 
eaving her to meet all the struggles 
and victories alone. 

She called her older boys together 
and had them fit an old bookcase with 
pigeonholes and magazine partitions. 
To the girls she gave the pleasant task 
of lettering these alphabetically. Then 
the pupils -zere instructed to Took out 
for all articles on farm life or progress 
to clip them, whenever possible, an 
file them in the proper compartments. 

In one-half of the bookcase subjects 
likely to appeal to men were filed; in 
the other, were valuable hints for 
women concerning domestic problems, 
club-papers, pin-money items, flower, 
bee, poultry-raising and the like. Many 


subjects important in farm life were | 


covered by latest reports—diseases of 
stock, proper feeding of animals, crop- 
rotation, insect pests and preventatives, 
and market reports; and easier way of 
making cake, weaving rugs, drying 
fruit or dyeing dresses. 

Parents became really interested and 
new items were sent constantly to this 
school information bureau. It was open 
every school day and on special occa- 
sions, the only stipulation being that 
the piece or pattern was to be copied, 
so that the original might always be on 
hand for reference. Many farmers or 
farmers’ wives soon made it a habit to 
stop by for the latest news and ideas; 
and when they came they stayed a 
while to visit with their own and their 
neighbors’ children: Tle children also 
learned to recite easily before “com- 
pany” and gained as much poise as 
their older city brothers and sisters.— 
BELL ELLIOTT PALMER. 


The Broad Highway 


(Continued from page 199) 


generous aid in the spirit in which it 
is offered, but—” 

“But?” exclaimed Sir Richard. 

“Until then—” 

“Oh, the devil!” said Sir Richard, 
and ringing the bell ordered his horse 
to be brought to the door, and _there- 
after stood with his back to the empty 
fireplace, his fists thrust down into his 
pockets, frowning heavily and with a 
fixed intentness at the nearest arni- 
chair. 

Sir Richard Anstruther is tall and 
broad, ruddy of face, with a prominent 
nose and great square chin whose 
grimness is offset by a mouth singu- 
larly sweet and tender, and the kindly 
light of blue eyes; he is in very truth 
a gentleman. Indeed, as he stood there 
in his plain blue coat with its high 
roll collar and shining silver buttons, 
his spotless moleskins and heavy, 
square-toed riding boots, he was as fair 
a type as might be of the English coun- 
try gentleman. It is such men as he, 
who, fearless upon the littered quarter- 
decks of reeling battleships, undis- 
mayed amid the smoke and death of 
stricken fields, their duty well and 
nobly done, have turned their feet 
homewards to pass their latter days 
amid their turnips and cabbages, beat- 
ing their swords into pruning-hooks, 


Safe as a good farm mortgage 
and far more convenient 


FEDERAL FARM LOANBONDS 


Interest Sure—Readily Salable—Safe—Tax-free 


These Bonds are equivalent to first mortgages on improved 
rms in New Saqieeé. New York and New Jersey—all cultivated 
y their owners. ¢ twelve powerful Federal Land Banks guar- 
antee pro payment of interest and neipal. Can be had in 
amounts of $100, $500, $1000 and up. For details write to 


The FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














HEALTHFUL HOME HEATING 
With The Wonderful NEWIDEA Pipeless Furnace 


Keeps every room delight! comfortable in the coldest weather. Burns little 
coal or wood. «Is legend urable and reliable. Installed in one day. No pipes 
in the cellar, will not » fruit and vegetables. 


Send for copy of ‘“‘Warmth and Comfort.”’ 
_ UTICA HEATER COMPANY, 220 Whitesboro St., UTICA, N. Y. 















Look at the Expiration Date on Your Address Label 


If your subscription has expired, you can show your appreciation of our courtesy in con- 
tinuing to send you the American Agriculturist, by favoring us with your renéwal at once. 

There is no > as to your needing every coming issue of American Agriculturist, 
because some of the.future numbers will contain. facts that you would not willingly miss 
for any amount. The worst kihd of economy in the world is to save $1 by not subscribing 
for American Agriculturist and thereby losing $10 or $100 or even $1,000 by not having 
the information that will be given in the next 52 issues of American Agriculturist. 

If you were a doctor, you would find the best medical journal indispensable. If you are 
a real farmer who is out for 100% suecess and not merely a bare living, you owe it to 
yourself and family to read every coming issue of the American Agriculturist so that you 
can keep abreast of the times. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS! 


Fifty-two issues of American Agriculturist for only $1 is a bargain, but we offer you even 
still greater value for your money if you accept one of the following special long-term 


eresi® {488 Bi AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 3 °#3 


It has probably been merely an oversight if you are in arrears in your subscription. 
Before you forget it, mai] your renewal -for one of the above hargains and show your heart 
is still with us in our fight for your success and happiness. 











and glad enough to do it. 
; (To be. continued) 


Sears,.Roebuck and Co. 


© BigFall Bargains 


HERCULES ~HERCULES 


GUARANTEED GUARANTEED 


OVERALLS WORK SHIRT 
Demetle, Seypendes 5 joo 


Apron Overalls. 1 
heavy white back indigo 
blue denim. Extra large 

hi from CHICAGO or 
HILADELPHIA store. 
This shirt would cost you 


and roomy. Reinforced. 
Triple stitched throughout. 

at least 50 per cent more at 
other retail stores for equal 





State waist and inseam 
4 1N7ZO7C Regular 
sen % to 44 in. waist; 

to 36 inseam ..$ 75 











Extra sizes, } 
Py LL gt Ages a 30 to quality. Big, roomy; 1 arge 
3%6 inseam..... $2.19 curved armholes and big cuffs 


Non-rip continuous faced 
sleeves. Triple stitched seams. 
" Two big pockets. Double yoke 
shoulders and extension neck- 
band. ~ Guaranteed not to rip, 
sleeves Pax out or buttons 
. come off, Sizes, 14% to 17. 

Shi from CHICAGO Half sizes. State size. Ship- 
or PHILADELPHIA store. ping weight, 12 ounces. 


hippi yeight, Overalls 
Se ecket, 24 pounds. ES 
3N632 with white stripes. 


Save on Everything You Buy! 
There are 28,000 other bargains, just as 
wonderful values as these two, in our big 
1,100-page FALL CATALOG. Articles for 
all the family and for every use in the 
home ane on the fa = one of honest. 
lependah it t le 
emember, “The “World's Biggest 
ail Order House gives the world’s hig- 
t values.”” If this great money saving 
Book isn’t in your home, write for a copy 
. today. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
The World's Biggest Mail Order House. 


Send for FALL CATALOG 


Jacket — Regular sizes, 
34 to 46 in. chest. Extra Z 
sizes, 48 to 58 in. chest. A & 
State chest measure. 

41N709C — Regular 
“TiN723¢° tee 

— Extr 
sizes $2.19 



















t SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 

s Chicago—Philadelphia—Dallas—Seattle. 

‘ Send Latest General Catalog No. 66A60. 

: Name ...cccsccccccecssccccdcccccceveccvescsoseseresessensecses 

B  PostofFice ..cccscccnccccsccessrccecseescersencessesenceseeeses 4 

Rural Route.......cccocscscccscsscseseceees Box No......++00 H 

Other D WRHAS “ci sscoccanced seanecaeeraeeeeneeesecssecsscceerenseensees ° H 
| ay, Street and Bes coce id 4kbnaadassddanetekstcnheiamadanmmana - 69 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


OUTLOOK FOR McINTOSH 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 


CINTOSH in barrels sold as high 

as $8 at New York last week and 
the prospects looked good’ for a firm 
market on A Grade 2%-inch and: over 
of good color. Some bushel baskets 
were received, polling at a top price of 
$2.25 at end of week. 

In 1922, the highest wholesale prices 
for McIntosh in the New York market 
were obtained in March, when quota- 
tions went up to $17 per barrel. Some 
individual sales outside the wholesale 
market were reported at $18 and even 
higher. The market started off in Sep- 
tember, 1922, at a top price of $5 and 
went up to $6.50 toward the end of 
September. In October the average 
top quotation was around $6. . The 
highest wholesale quotation for Me- 
Intosh for October and November, 
1922, was $7.50 per barrel the first of 
October. When receipts of western 
boxed apples of red varieties became 
heavy the market declined on MclIn- 
tosh. It advanced again, however 
toward the end of December to $8, and 
then in February took a rapid jump 
up to $13. 

In 1921 the trend of the market was 
almost the reverse of 1922. The high- 
est prices in the entire season for Mc- 
Intosh were obtained in the last week 
of September, when the top quotation 
was $13. They declined in October, 
when the receipts of western apples 
were heavy and continued low until 
December, when the top price of $10 
was reached, and after the first week 
in December they never reached higher 
than $9. 

The following table gives the aver- 
age monthly prices of McIntosh apples 
per barrel: 


Date 1903-191 1921 
> } $8.37@10.67 $3.9 





1932 
September .. 3@ 5.50 
October 8.5 7.00@ 9.75 $79@ 6.798 
November 8.64 5.57@ 6.21 
December 3.70 9.00@10.00 6.949 7.44 
January 7.36@ 8.00 7.64@ 8.11 
February 10.62 @ 11.50 
March .. ° . 15.50 @ 16.50 


GREENINGS IN DEMAND 


Greenings, A Grade, 24-inch and 
over, are in demand. In some instances 
higher prices are offered f.o.b. shipping 
point than the New York market, 
which was between $5@6.50 per bbl. 
for A Grade 2%-inch last week. 

Following were prices on other va- 
rieties September 13 at New York on 
New York State apples, A grade, 2'%- 
inch, per double-headed barrel: Alex- 
ander and Wolf River, $4.50@5;50, 
fancy $5.25@5.50; Wealthy, $5@6; 
Duchess, $4@5; Fall Pippin, $5@6.50, 
fancy, $5.75@6. Bushel baskets: 
Wealthy, $1@1.75; Duchess, $1@1.25; 
Maiden Blush, $1@1.50; Alexander 
and Wolf River, $1@1.75; Twenty 
Ounce, $1.50@2.25; McIntosh, $1.50 
@2.25. 

EXPORT DEMAND FOR APPLES 


The export demand for apples is 
especially active this fall. Quantities 
of fall varieties, as well as late summer 
apples, have already gone to British 
markets. Some fruit has been picked 
for export shipment too green ever to 
be of good quality. York Imperials 
from Virginia, for example, have been 
picked three weeks in advance of nor- 
mal maturity of color and size and 
some are already on their way across 
the ocean. The fruit crop abroad is 
light. Kiefer pears are also in demand 
for early shipment, good, well-packed 
stock selling at $3.75 bbl. f.o.b. shipping 
point. 


CIDER MAKERS DISCOURAGED 


Cider and cider vinegar manufac- 
turers seem to be quite uncertain as 
to prospects for business this season. 
Some of the largest are hesitating to 
contract for cider apples because of 
fear that they cannot sell and ship 
cider, or make any profit on pure cider 
vinegar. The concerns that are ex- 
tracting pectin from apple waste (pec- 
tin is a substance used for jelly-mak- 
ing) are able to make vinegar so cheap- 
ly that others cannot compete. Cider 
vinegar is now selling as low as 13 
cents per gallon, which the manufac- 
turers consider too low a price. 

he Prohibition Law forbids ship- 
pig cider without preservative, yet 
the old-established cider dealers claim 


that so much of it is being shipped 
without preservative in violation of the 
law, that their business is killed. A 
movement is now on among the larger 
manufacturers to secure a new uniform 
Federal vinegar law that will be more 
advantageous to those who make vine- 
gar from juice of whole, fresh apples. 


EGG PRICES REMAIN FIRM 


In spite of the New Year holidays 
when the Jewish buyers were prac- 
tically out of the market the price of 
eggs generally held firm last week. 
Nearby whites accumulated somewhat 
but there was no price change. Total 
receipts of all eggs for the six days 
were 13,005 cases, compared with 24,- 
947 cases the week previous. 


BUYERS STOP PREMIUMS 


As result of the vigorous action of 
the association of live poultry buyers, 
the old practice of paying premiums 
on fat. fowls previous to the Jewish 
New Year, was completely wiped out 
this year. In the past these have 
amounted to as much as 8c per pound. 
There were no wholesale buyers on the 
market either Tuesday or Wednesday 
on account of the Jewish holiday. As 
a result, on Thursday, September 13, 
92 carloads of poultry were on track to 


small lots of Junes as high as 28c¢ per 
pound. Fresh average run flats brought 
26c per pound. 


POTATO MARKET QUIET 


The pee dealers in New York 
City last week seemed to be well sup- 
plied with stock. The large dealers 
and chain store buyers refused to pay 
more than $1.31 bu., loaded, for Long 
Islands. On this basis the grower was 
getting $1.25 bu. The Jewish holidays 
affected the trading to a very large ex- 
tent as a great many produce houses 
were closed, some from Saturday until 
Thursday. 

Later in the week the farmers re- 
fused to haul for less than $1.30 bu. 
Shi 974 offered 150-lb. sacks at $3.55 
to ry -65 f.o.b. loading point. 

In the city some dealers, expecting 
lower prices, ‘were delivering to the 
chain stores for prices ranging from 
$3.75@4. 

A few cars of Maine potatoes ar- 
rived. Carlots in bulk were being of- 
fered at $2@2.15 cwt. delivered New 
York City. 


LARGER POTATO ESTIMATE 


The latest Federal crop estimates 
for September 1 show a gain of 10,000,- 
000 bushels over the August 1 forecast, 








eastern farmers sold on September 14 
Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 


Other hennery whites, extras............ 
Extra firsts.... Foss 
Firsts .. ‘ “7 7 

Garhered, whites, first to extra firsts...... 
ROWOP BPORES Fi od TTT TLE a a. 

Hennéry Drowns, extras...........6--+6. 

Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras. 


Butter (cents per pound) 


Creamery (salted) high score............ 
katra (92 score) 


GOOd to PriMe. .. 6s de ceccceeeeseevees 


Timothy No.2..... 
Pimseeee NO. So. oc £6 begebbocccccecscess 
Timothy Sample 
Faucy light clover mixed 


AL 
Oat straw No. 1 


Fowls, colored fancy, heavy..........++-+- 


Broilers, colored fancy. 
Broilers, leBhorn.......cccecccsessecvecs 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, food to MedlUM....ccccceceeeses 
Bulls, common to f0Od.........sceeeeees 
Lambs, common to GO0d.....esesceeeeees 
Sheep, common to good ewes...........- 
Hogs, Yorkers. 





Quotations From Eastern Markets 


The following are the prices at. which farm products of special interest to 


New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras... 
eee 58 @60 


Pulses BD. B.S sr. PEF ToT wise ccccccs 


State dairy fsalted), @nest.............. 


Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 


a, SsecOnd cutting. .......--eeeeses- . 


Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 


Fowls, leghofns and poor... .....62..---eeeees 


eas 11@14% 


Buffalo 


New York 
COGS = kceseess 8 =— we ses 


50@51 yceeees 
48@49 47% 
45% @46 46@47 
: 38 @44 


Old Grade 
$17@18 


U. S. Grades 

















be sold with the market quiet and trad- 
ing slow. Express receipts were fairly 
heavy, but prices remained practically 
unchanged from last week. 


BUTTER CONTINUES UPWARD 


The market for butter in New York 
City continued strong and there was a 
slight upward tendency. On Septem- 
ber 18, creamery extras sold at 46%c 
and 98 score at 47%¢ per pound. Dur- 
ing the two Jewish holidays, unsalted 
creamery which is used largely by this 
trade sold slowly, but later in the week 
the movement was more rapid. 

The scarcity of lower grades of but- 
ter has caused buyers to scour foreign 
markets. Last week shipments were 
received from Ireland, Siberia, and 
Esthonia. Danish butter is not ex- 
pected as the English trade is now pay- 
ing a higher te than can be realized 
fs ae nited States after the 8c duty 
s paid. 

m the first six months of this year 
Denmark shippal 2383 tens of butter 
to the United tes, compared with 
only twelve tons for the same period 
last year. In the same period Denmark 
shipped 44,474 tons to great Britain. 


CHEESE MARKET QUIET 


The cheese market of last week 
showed more firmness especially on 
fancy stock. By September 13 the 
market was quiet again, with only 
light trading in state-whole milk flats. 
Some fancy sold at 264%c@27tc and 


which brings the estimated crop for 
this year up to the average for the 
last five years, but still leaves it 62,- 
000,000 bushels below the record crop 
of last year. Slightly larger produc- 
tion is reported in Maine and a few 
of the Middle Western States. The 
New York State crop is now reported 
at 29,813,000 bushels, which is less than 
was previously estimated, but about 
8,000,000 bushels short of last year. 


POOR DEMAND FOR HAY 


There was very little interest in hay 
shown last week by buyers, partly on 
account of the Jewish holidays and the 
market generally was weak. Those 
boatloads of hay which were reported 
of very geet qo sold out slowly 
at $29 for No. 1 as the highest 
price, while considerable went at $28 
per ton. 


CASH GRAIN QUOTATIONS 


Cash grain quotations September 14, 
were as follows: 


New York: Wheat—No. 2 red, $1.16. Corn 
—No. 2 yellow, $1.07; No. 2 mixed, $1.06 ; No. 
2 white, $1.07. Oats—No. 2 white, 51c; ordi- 
nary white clipped, 50@53c. Rye —79%c. 
Barley, 77% @78 ec. . 

CHicaGo: Wheat—No. 2 red, $1.02% @1.03. 
Corn—No. 2 white, 8844 @89c; No. 2 yellow, 
88% @89%c. Oats—No. 2 white, 40% @42c. 
Rye—68% @72%c. Barley, 57@73c. 


LAMB PRICES ADVANCE 


With light receipts lambs showed a 
steady increase in price during the 
week, choice s selling on September 


, 


13 up to $16, while common to good 
lambs brought $11@15.50. 

Receipts of live calves were likewise 
light, but a light demand left prices 
practically unchanged. The receipts 
ef country-dressed calves which have 
been very light became heavier on 
September 13. With cooler weather 
this tendency is likely to continue. 
Prime veals sold at 19@2ic and choice 
at 22c per pound. 


VIRGINIA POULTRYMEN FORM 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


A committee of eight men from the 
South spent several days in New York 
City last week studying wholesale e 
market conditions, preliminary to the 
beginning of shipments from a new co- 
operative association called the Virginia 
Poultry Producers’ Association. This 
Association has a large membership in 
Virginia and will erect several central 
grading and packing plants. It expects 
to develop a large volume of uniformly 
graded fine quality e to reach the 
same class of trade as New Jersey and 
New York State eggs. They point out 
that they can ship in the late after- 
noon and have their eggs at New York 
the next morning and are really nearer 
the market than many other “nearby” 
sections. 

F. N. Dixon of Richmond, Virginia, 
President of the Virginia Poultry Pro- 
ducers’ Association, said that, it was 
planned to form a southern federation 
of poultry producers’ associations. 


LIVESTOCK SALES DATES 


September 26-27—Northern New York 

Holstein Breeders’ Sale, Water- 

town, N. Y. 

3-4—National Dairy Show 

Sale, Syracuse, N. Y. 

October 5-10—World’s Dairy Congress, 
Bhate Fair Grounds, Syracuse, 


6-10—National Dairy Show, 
crate Pair Grounds, Syracuse, 


October 


October 


9—Eastern States Holstein 
Breeters: Sale, West Chester, 


October 


October 
Sale, Syracuse, N. Y. 
October 12—A. C. Kiefer, Holstein 
Dispersal, Mexico, N. Y. 
October 12—T. Hudson, Holstein 
Dispersal, Java, N. Y. 








THE YEAR AROUND 
No Commission. Fresh, Clean, 
Unassorted Eggs Wanted 
SHIP TO 


CENTRAL NYACK POULTRY FARM, Nyack, N. ¥. 


References Upon Application 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


: WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City 
More Eggs at Lower Production Costs 


for greater roduction at minimum cost feed 
«pEYSTONE MEAT MEAL ict 
antee 56s. Price $3.75 pez beg of 100 pounds, Attracti 
price on ton and half ton lots. Write for free mal 
sample, Let us send you interesting information om 
this subject—the results of experiments by various 
also unsolicited testimonials from feeder& 
Takes the place of geat scrap and does the same wort 


forless money. Write to-day. 
KEYSTONE HiDE CO. LANCASTER, PENNA. 
$1000 Secures Village Farm 
With 11 Cows, Horses, Hogs 
75 hens, 15 ducks, furniture, gas engine, implements, tools, 
280 ba. oats, 400 bu. potatoes, 150 bu buckwheat, 50 T. hay, 
collie dog, ete.; 16” acres; excellent advantages, 
acres 


WHITE EGGS BOUGHT 











250,000 ft. timber, sugar and apple orchards; buildings 
valued over $7000, fully equipped with lightning rods, g 
2stery 9-room house, porch. running spring water, 56-ft 
basement bern sijo. tool house, granary, garage, poult 
house, etc. Caled away, to sell at once $7000 takes « 
only $1000 needed. [ diate p i A. B. C:ute, 
% Chenango St., Biaghamtoa, N. Y. 


LEAF TOBACCO Secs io’ seerice tour 
pounds $1.00; fifteen $3.00. Pay when received. Pipe and 
recipe free. UNITED TOBACCO GROWERS, PADUCAH, KY. 


IRIS—PEONIES AND HONEY \ex. Yor'eccs, 
W.H.TOPPIN | MERCHANTVILLE! N. & 











a. F 
10-11—National Dairy Show 
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American Agriculturist, September 22, 1923 


The Factor of Intensity of Light 


(Continued from page 191) 


pens apply the general rule to each 


n: 

9. Let me advise again that the use 
of lights alone will not produce re- 
sults. The method of handling and 
the use of light must be combined to 
get the profits which progressive poul- 
trymerr are enjoying. 


LIGHT INCREASES OUR EGG 
YIELD 


MRS. FLOYD OWEN 


Perhaps it may be of interest to the 
many readers of the American Agri- 
culturist who, like ourselves, desire the 
convenience of modern improvements 
on their farms to hear of the installa- 
tion of our farm lighting system. 

Throughout the summer we visited 
different places where plants were 
being used and read 4ll articles we 
could find on this subject. We were 
particularly interested in the subject 


can tell about how soon to disconnect 
the lights. 

The lights are placed on a rafter and 
all wiring is through conduit. A 25- 
watt bulb is sufficient for a 10x10 coop. 
A 40-watt is sufficient for a 10x20 coop, 
and will light up a 12x24 if placed near 
the middle of the coop lengthwise and 
about five feet from the front of the 
coop. Some of the coops have switches 
in, but this is unnecessary as one can 
remove the bulbs if the coops are not 
to be lighted. ~ 

All barn wires are run through con- 
duits and the lights, which are placed 
against the ceiling, are operated by 
switches. This puts the lights up out 
of the way and the switch, which does 
not cost much, makes it convenient to 
light the lamps or bulbs. 

There are no switches in the smaller 
buildings, such as garage, milkroom, 
and wellhouse, a pull chain socket 
being used. The light over the engine 
in the wellhouse is suspended by a 
drop-cord long enough to allow the 





Figure 2—A light of the same power as in Figure 1, but with a more 
abrupt reflector, which does not hit the perches, resulting in some of the 
birds remaining on the roosts 


from the poultryman’s point of view 
as we had a fine flock of 400 Single 
Comb White Leghorn hens and pullets 
in fine — to make a-good winter 
ee record 
he plant itself is placed on a good 
concrete foundation which extends into 
the ground about eighteen inches and 
is quite a little larger than the base 
of the plant. The battery cells are 
placed on two shelves at the back of 
the plant. Plenty of room should be 
left around the plant, especially at the 
back, for convenience in running and 
caring for both plant and batteries. 

Each set of buildings is put on a 
switch of its own and the line to the 
henhouse and the one to the colony 
coops are separate wires from the main 
line that runs to the barn. This makes 
it possible to light or cut out any of 
these buildings at the house without 
affecting the current going to another. 
By pushing in the proper switches we 
light the henhouses in the morning 
about 4:30 and run until daylight, and 
at night from dusk until 6 o’clock. By 
feeding the hens at night (at about 
5:30) more than we know they can eat, 
there is always some left for morning, 
and as soon as the lights are turned 
on the hens leave the perches and get 
busy in the straw to find an early 
breakfast. 

Many eggs are laid before 6 o’clock 
and tHe hens are kept busy until 6 at 
night by feeding about five “times a 
day. The increase in production has 
been very satisfactory. I have told 
of my methods in another story to 
the readers of our valuable paper. One 
of the henhouses has been recently 
whitewashed and we find this adds a 
lot to the effectiveness of the lights. 
We find there is no need of any dim- 
ming device as the hens will go to 


-Toost at night when they have eaten a 


g00d meal and by a few nights one 





light to be taken to any part of the 
engine or pump where needed. We 
have two trouble lamps, one at the 
house, the other at the barn, which 
may be joined together if necessary. 
These can be connected with any socket 
and used wherever desired. A double 
socket is a great convenience as one 
can iron and have a light at the same 
time. There are many other conven- 
iences that we expect to get from time 
to time, but the first will be a deep 
well pump with pressure tank. 

We have nothing but praise for the 
farm lighting plant and hope these few 
notes will help someone to install their 
plant. 


$1.00 MORE PER HEN 


The value of electricity in increasing 
egg production is well emphasized by 
the experience of G. W. Belden of 
Richford, N. Y. He has used his plant 
for three winters and knows whereof 
he speaks. 

“We use thirteen 25-watt lights in 
our henhouse,” says Mr. Belden, “in 
addition to lighting a ten-room house, 
also our barn and shops. As to the 
results of lighting the henhouse, as near 
as we can tell, we made about $1 per 
hen extra the first year our plant was 
installed, which paid for the plant and 
all the wiring and fixtures. When we 
consider the extra eggs we get during 
the winter and the use of the power, 
we think we have made a decidedly 
good investment; for we use the plant 
for cutting all of our wood and for 
other uses around the farm.” 


Do not ‘tine the rations fed to 
hens suddenly. It will cause a check 
in egg production. Culling is of little 
value unless the hens are properly fed 
through the summer months. 











cheap thing. 
splendid animals 


sale this fall. 


low enough so 









DON’T BE EXTRAVAGANT! 


It is always more economical to buy a 
product of good quality than to geta 
Buy one or two of the 


NATIONAL sale and 


PLAN NOW FOR YOUR FUTURE 


by using this for a foundation. Carefully 
selected HOLSTEINS from all over the 
U. S. will make it possible for you to 
choose and get the best offered for 


OPPORTUNITY 


to start while the prices of the best are 
ou ‘can afford to buy. 


This is a NA IONAL SALE at the 
NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW. 


Syracuse, October 9-10, 1923 | 


- N.Y. HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN ASSN. 


4 Write M. C. BOND, Secretary 
. 224 WIETING BLOCK 


consigned to the 


Here is a great 





Conducted by 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 
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GU ER N SEYS 
Choice feitets tor sate 
GORDON HALL 
OSCEOLA FARMS CRANFORD,N. J. 


BROWN-SWISS 


ACCREDITED HERD 


Our entire milking herd is under the super- 
vision of the Genesee Valiey Testing Assn. 


Young Stock, Male and Female. for Sale 
JOHN CULLINGS & SONS PAVILION, N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


Fresh cows and springers, 100 head of the finest 
quality to select from. Address 


A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


2 Car loads high-class grade springers. 50 Grade 
Heifers, 2 and 3 years old. Head Registered 


Cattle. Write your wants. 
J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 




















SWINE BREEDERS 


142—PIGS FOR SALE—142 


Yorkshire and Chester White Crosses; Chester and 
Berkshire Cross Pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old. $4 each; 7 to 
8 weeks old, $4.50 each; 8 to9 weeks, $Seach. Pure 
Chester White Pigs, 6 to7 weeks old, $5.50 each. 
Pure Black Berkshires, 7 to 8 weeks old, $5.50 each. 
Pure Breed Boars, $7 each. I will ship any part of 
the above lots C.O. D.on approval. 1 will guarantee 
safe delivery as far as the AGRICULTURIST goes. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Largest herd in America. 


Grand champton breedi Roan wa, 
HARPENDING 











CHESTER WHITE PIGS yo 
VIVAN OSMUN kk Creek, N. ¥. 





Big Type Chester Whites oz." pi,. Reise 


Prepaid. amo. F. ques, ne NEWVILLE, PA. 


Big Type Polands 7o° 1.94 me. Ae 


prices. Write me. G. 8. HALL, FARMDALE, O10. 


0. L Cs. op bis Type forse apd. erin champion 
ood. 8 arme: 
paleo Geo. B. Ginter & ous, B. Cer M aes ss 


REGISTERED 0. 1 











AND CHESTER WHITE PIGS, 
KE. P.ROGERS, WAYVILIZ, XK. Y. 





very man who milks cows for a liv- 
in3, knows that Yield is one of the 
best reasons for Holsteins. 


Yield To You Will Mean: 
Dependable Cash Income - Profits 
Bank Account - Independence 
Better Things for the Family 
Holsteins hold all world’s records and 
average highest over all breeds for both 
butterfat and milk yield. 


Let us tell you about Holsteins 
EXTENSION SERVICE, 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, IL 


HOLSTEINS 


WANTED Married herdsman to take charge 
of registered Hoistein herd. Must 
have had experience in making advance registry 
records. HENRY MORGENTHAY, Jr. 

Fishkill Farms, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—HOLSTEIN BULL 3%::,7°%;*.>iSesjeas 
80" st his fey 20 Dorset ewes and lambs, 
JENISO OCK BERLIN. NEW YORK 














GOATS 


‘| O get-the best choice, buy Milk Goat Bucks Now. 
13.5 Bred Does in October. Buy Kids and 
Yearlings Now. 


S. J. SHARPLES, R. D. 5, NORRISTOWN, PA. 











BABY CHICKS 


fi its Hee ies 


mney POULTRY. FARM 





Letra, get 





STOCK °° Poultry, Turkeys,Geese, Ducks,Guineas, 
STOCK senteins, Gates Pigeons, Ghicks, Stock, 





LAR CE S catalog. PIONEER FARMS, Telford, Peunsytvauis. 





Ip yo 
MOULTERS 
MOULT 


If you want your hens to moult 
naturally— 

If you want them bacx on the egg 
job promptly—fall and winter laying— 

Then you must make sure that your 
moulters are healthy and hungry. 

They must eat lots, and be able to 
digest what they eat. 

That’s just what 

Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 


does for your moulting flock. 

It’s a tonic that begins with the appetite— 
improves a hen’s whole system. 

It has Iron that keeps the paleness away, 
makes the combs and wattles red—the blood 
rich, 

Pan-a-ce-a starts the food the egg way as 
soon as the moult is over. 

No time lost, 

No dormant egg organs after the moult, 
where Pan-a-ce-a is fed. 

Tell your dealer how many hens you have. 
There’s a right-size package for every flock. 
100 hens, the 12-lb. pkg. 200 hens,the 25-Ib. pail 

60 hens, the 5-lb. pkg. 500 hens, the 100-lb. drum 
Por fewer hens, is a smaller package, 


GUARANTEED 


Ashland, O. 


(a les a 
. OrHESS Jy 
) POULTRY * 
(PANACEA. 


I spent 30 
years in perfect- 
ing Pan-eco-s. 
Grisert Hess 
MOD., D.V.3. 


These groups of stockholders illustrate the rapid growth in ownership of the Bell Sysiem. 


A Community of Owners Nation-wide 


“Who owns the company?” “What is behind it?” 
These questions are asked in appraising the soundness of a 
business and in determining its aims. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company is 
owned by more than 270,000 people living in every state 
in the Union. Could the stockholders of the Bell System 
be gathered to one place, they would equal the population 
of a city about the size of Providence or Denver. 

They constitute a representative cross-section of American 
citizenship. Among them, of course, are bankers and men 
of large affairs; for the idea of ownership in the Bell 
System appeals to sound business judgment and a trained 
sense of values. 

In this community of owners are the average man and 
woman, the storekeeper, the clerk, the salesman, the pro- 
fessional man, the farmer and the housewife—users of the 
telephone who with their savings have purchased a share 
in its ownership. The average individual holding is but 
twenty-six shares. : 

No institution is more popularly owned than the Bell 
System, none has its shares distributed more widely. In 


the truest sense it is owned by those it serves. 


“Bett SYSTEM” 


DR. HESS & CLARK 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


DrHess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice abi, ‘hisses eiieatien 


press J One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
CaTgD C toward Better Service 








*T set out to build a farm 
that would have every feature 


A Morning 


Greeting! 
FARM RE oe 
t> NG IN E omer! ine lay oe 


WHITE HOUSE 
COFFEE 


‘‘None Better at Any Price”’ 


‘EDWARDS 


. es ee 
Aw- Pas 
=— 


value on the market. And you 
can prove all of these statements Gentine natin, ote. mn. 
to your own satisfaction. y nels sn 
to move around and easy to run. 
: fag Weees ov meh, I would not have any other.” 
van lake, o anni 
New York, says: “Only engine Free Trial Offer 
economical for all jobs. Iruna Now—I want to prove my 
. 28-inch cord wood saw, a 24 claims to you, I want to send 
inch rip saw, a washer, a pump, you an Edwards Engine for ab- | 
and a grinder, and it sure runs solutely free trial. Just write ! 
tBem fine. It hag perfect run- your name and address on cou- 
ning balance, and it sets quiet pon and mail, | wil] send at 
anywhere.” once complete details about my % 
Clarence Rutledge, of Mani- farm engine and about my free 
toulan Island, Ontario, says: trial offer. No cost or o 
* Have given my Edwards four tion. Mall coupon now. 
— steady work and like it 
ne. It uses very little fuel. I 
run a 28-inch cord wood saw, 
me 8 tip saw, ~y Fg ms 
ensilage cutter, Shalt for TOR CO. 
ehop, churn, washer, separator EDWARDS MOX., Springfield, Oblo 


and pump. Have had ten other | 333 Malaullh  ugati 


nd the Edwards beats ' Without © description 

them all.” details of your 
Frank Foell, of Cologne, New . 

Jersey, says: “It'sa great pleas- 

ure to own an Edwards engine. * 

Iruna wood saw, cement mixer, 


NEVER DISAPPOINTS 
LN TE A TT 











